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THE COMPARATIVE AND SUPERLATIVE SUFFIXES 
~ER- -EST- AND -OR- -OST- IN NOTKER’S WORKS? 


The two suffixes used in Old High German (and in the other 
Germanic dialects as well) in the formation of the degrees of com- 
parison of the adjective are already found in Gothic -iz-an -1s-ta, 
-6z-an- -6s-ta ; the former is the general form and is Indo- European 
(cf. #Siwv > *73-v0-wv), the latter is Germanic only, and probably 
owes its origin to adverbs in -6 (cf. sniumundoé ‘ quickly’?) to 
which the comparative and superlative (1)z-, (1)st- have been 
added.* This new Germanic suffix is in Gothic still restricted to 
the so-called a-stems, but in OHG that is no longer the case, the 
two suffixes apparently being used interchangeably. What com- 
plicates things in OHG is the fact that o or e or 1 (iungiro, wungero- 
wungoro) may be, and in many cases actually is, a short vowel due 
to assimilation or a new, inserted (svarabhakti) vowel. But Notker 
makes it perfectly clear that the o is a long vowel by placing a 
circumflex accent (-dr-, -dst-) on it. He furthermore makes a clear 
distinction in the distribution of the suffixes -er- -est- and -d6r- -dst-, 
in that he limits the former to monosyllabic adjectives and the 
latter to dissyllabic or polysyllabic. Whether this distinction goes 
back further than Notker it is difficult to say for the aforementioned 
reasons. 


*In as much as the new edition of Notker’s works by T. Starck and 
myself is not yet finished, all references are to Piper’s. 
2 Cf. Studies in Honor of H. Collitz, p. 97. 
* Cf. Brugmann, Vergl. Gramm., I, § 438. 
*Cf. Schatz, Althochd. Gramm., § 395. 
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Alter- (9) 5 
Alterér- (1) 
altr- (1) 

balder- (1) 
bézer- (34) 
bézzer- (22) 
pézeror- (2) 
durfter- (1) 


érhafter- (1) 
féster- (2) 
frier- (1) 
unfrier- (2) 
féller- (1) 


ganzer- (1) 
unganzer- (1) 


gerécher- (3) 


gelicher- (4) 
tngelicher- (1) 


guisser- (5) 
quisser- (3) 
tnguisser- (2) 
guissagidér- (1) 
hoéher- (4) 


chalter- (1) 


chléiner- (2) 
chirzer- (1) 


léider- (2) 
lfieber- (16) 
liebr- (2) 
léser- (1) 
lastsamer- (1) 
lakker- (2) 


List oF ADJECTIVES 


altest- (4) 
altist- (1) 


bézest- (10) 
bézzest- (4) 


éiginhaftist- (1) 


érhaftest- (1) 


uérrist- (1) 


gemachest- (1) 


gesprachest- (1) 
gelichist- (1) 


ungolichest-(1 MSS 


A, B) 
grdonest- (1) 


quissist- (2) 
héhest- (26) 
héhist- (2) 
hdist- (2) 
chiuskest- (1) 


churzest- (1) 
chirzist- (4) 


liebest- (2) 


arger- (2) 


armer- (1) 


diccher- (1) 


énger- (1) 


frécher- (1) 


frioter- (1) 


kefrader- (1) 


geréber- (1) 
gestnder- (1) 


héiter- (1) 


iunger- (6) 


chiinder- (3) 
lénger- (3) 
anlenger- (1) 


liehter- (3) 
linder- (2) 
latreister- (1) 
minnesamer- (1) 


argest- (2) 
argist- (1) 


prédest- (1) 
ticchest- (1) 
tuinnest- (1) 


fréwist- (1) 


géngest- (2) 
gerobust- (1) 


glatest- (1) 
gnétest- (12) 
gnétist- (1) 
endetest- (1) 


hértest- (1) 
héizest- (1) 
itungest- (20) 
itingist- (4) 
iugest- (1, G1.) 


léngest- (2) 


lézest- (1) 


5 The figures in brackets refer to the number of occurrences. 
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mitter- (1) 
naher- (2) 


réiner- (1) 
rédoh&fter- (1) 


sarfer- (1) 
sichurer- (1) 
smaher- (2) 
sémfter- (2) 
tinsémfter- (2) 
suarer- (1) 
starcher- (9) 
sflozer- (2) 
sozzer- (2) 
siiozzir- (1, Gl.) 
ungemdézer- (1) 


uudrer- (8) 
uuéicher- (2) 
uuérder- (3) 
Gnuuérder- (1) 
uuiter- (2) 


zorfter- (1) 


antsfizigér- (1) 
chréftigor- (1) 


unfréisigor- (1) 
angeuualtigér- (1) 
inuuertigor- (1) 
méhtigor- (3) 
unmahtigér- (1) 
mahtiger- (2) 
mahtiger- (1) 


sfligor- (5) 
Unsaligor- (1) 


nahest- (3) 
naist- (1) 
namohaftest- (1) 
namohaftist- (1) 


starchest- (3) 


tngezimest- (1) 


uuitest- (1) 
zéichenhaftest- (1) 


m§frist- (2) 
namer- (1) 
ntuzzer- (2) 
nuzer- (1) 
érdinhafter- (1) 
richer- (1) 
réhter- (5) 
anréhter- (3) 
séltsiner- (1) 
scadohafter- (1) 
snéller- (2) 
stater- (1) 


richest- (1) 
réhtest- (2) 


scOnest- (1) 
scOnist- (4) 


scéner- (3) 


tiefer- (4) 
tiurer- (6) tiurest- (3) 
diurest- (1) 


tambest- (1) 


uuarmer- (1) 
uuélcher- (2) uuélchest- (1) 
uuiser- (4) 
zuiualter- (1) 
Unzuiualter- (1) 
zéizest- (1) 
friiost- (2) 
uuirsest- (7) 


uuirser- (6) uuirsist- (6) 





chréftigost- (1) 


émezigost- (1) 
fréisigost- (1) 
geuualtigést- (4) 


mahtigést- (2) 


rehtscildigost- (1) 


sdligést- (1) 


chinnigor- (1) chainnigost- (1) 
chuinnigéro (MS B) 
chunnigéro(MS A) 

éruuirdigost- (1) 
fernumistigor- (1) 
héuigor- (1) 
héuiger- (1) 
manigor- (2) 
maniger- (2) 
maneger- (1) 


héuigést- (1) 


manigést- (1) 


spiotiger- (1) 
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stréde-uualligor- (1) 
uuéhseligér- (1) uuilligor- (1) 
uuirigér- (1) uuirdigér- (1) 
zaligést- (2) zimigést- (1) 
zuiueliger- (1, AB) 
trizzegost- (1) séhzigost- (1) 
cénzegost- (1) sibinzegost- (1) 
zéhinzegést- (1) 





handegor- (1) handegést- (3) (maneger- (1) ) 
uuénegor- (4) uuénegést- (2) 





zagor- (1) zagdst- (3) hildigar- (1, Gl.) 





anderlichér- (1) buirlicher- (1,Gl.) burlichost- (2) 
geléublichér- (2) félleglicher- (1)  fdlleglichost- (1) 
geuuahtlichést- (1) geristlicher- (1) 
hirelichor- (1) higelicher- (1) hugelichést- (1) 
namolichost- (1) uuélicher- (1) uuélichdést- (1) 
tiomlichést- (1) 

uutinderlichor- (1) 

uutinderlicher- (1) 





éigendst- (1) érchenést- (5) 
feruuérfenér- (1) feruudrfendst- (1) 
ueruuorfener- (1) inbindenér- (1) 
téugenor- (1) mittelést- (2) 
tanchelér- (2) laterér- (2) 
uuacherér- (2) unliteror- (1) 
sichurer- (1) 





geéretost- (1) ferchréndost- (1) 
gelértést- (1) 
ungeuuartést- (1) 
fertanost- (1) 


ébenest- (1) édelest- (1) 





A mere glance at the list of words that form the comparative 
and superlative degrees in -dr-, -dst- will reveal that the bulk are 
adjectives in -ig and -li(c)h. (Only a small proportion of them to 
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be sure are here compared; for a fairly complete list see Graff, 
Althochd. Sprachschatz, 11, 105-109 and tv, 6-8.) This observation 
offers the explanation for the restriction of the -dr-, -dst- forms to 
words of more than one syllable. It is a fact that adjectives in 
OHG -lih (Goth. -leik) are particularly susceptible to the forma- 
tion of adverbs of manner in -lihho (-licho),® the comparative and 
superlative forms of which appear as -lihhér, -lihhést. Not as num- 
erous are the adverbs in -igo from adjectives in -ig(mahtig etc.’), 
but numerous enough to give together with those in -lihho a de- 
cided preponderance of dissyllabic (polysyllabic) forms. 

The extension of -dr-, -dst- in polysyllabic adjectives was further 
aided by rhythmic factors. Notker observes a law of the shortening 
of a vowel in a syllable following the stressed one when a third 
syllable is added which has a long vowel (gléublih — gléublichéren, 
héilig — héiligér).® There is thus produced a rhythmic succession 
of short, unaccented and long, accented syllables. Notker had a 
keen ear and it is not surprising to find him aware of this fact. A 
natural result of this development was that dissyllabic words with 
a light, unstressed final syllable, as feruudrfen, tunchel, liter etc. 
also had to take the heavy suffix -ér-, -dst. We have a similar 
situation in Greek, in which adjectives with a short radical syllable 
like cogds ‘ wise’ form the comparative and superlative in -«repos 
and -wraros instead of -drepos, -draros because of the rhythm. The 
origin must have been just as in OHG the adverb: sodas, copwrepov, 
copwrata in which there was a regular alternation of short and 
long syllables, which was then carried over to the adjective. 

An apparent exception to the rhythmic law is that the heavy 
suffixes -haft, -falt, -sdm, -sdn, -réist have not yet become a mere 
formative termination like -lih and therefore retain the stress (note 
acute accent), but for that can have only the light comparative 
and superlative forms -er-, -est-; again a nice balance between 
accented and unaccented syllables. 

A second exception, which is also only apparent, is that the 
superlative degree of past participial adjectives with a long radical 
syllable is formed by adding -dst- instead of -est-: ferchréndosta 
1 761, 13; gelértésten 1 65, 24; ungeuudrtdsta 1, 696, 11; but if 


®Cf. Wilmanns, Deutsche Gramm., 11, §§ 361, 441, 4. 
™Cf. Grimm, Deutsche Gramm., Im, 112. 
® Cf. ZfdPh., x1v, 165 ff. 
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we bear in mind that these forms are contractions of ferchrénet-, 
gelértet-, ungewudrtet-, whereas a verb of the third weak conjugation 
(inf. -én) has correctly geéretostin 1 679, 18, with the e of the 
pp. ending shortened according to rule, the difficulty at once dis- 
appears. This fact seems to lend support to the view that the 
rhythmic law is older than Notker. To the analogy of these verbal 
adjectives the monosyllables fertdnosten 11 254, 11 with -ést- 
probably owes its origin. 

Dissyllabic adjectives in -en and -el with short radical syllable 
preserve the old superlative ending -est: ébenesten 1 284, 10; 
édelesta 1 97, 14. For one word zdgora I 239, 27, zdgdsten 1 105, 
24, 31; 145, 22 I have not been able to find an explanation. It is 
the only monosyllabic form apart from the above-mentioned 
fertanosten in -ér-, -dst-. The word is according to Kluge-Gotze 
a “junge Nachbildung zum Subst. mhd. zage, ahd. zago ‘ Feigling,’ 
wozu weiter mhd. ahd. zaghaft” (cf. Grimm, Deutsches Worterb. 
8. V.). 

The other exceptions may all be traced to scribes: chunnigéro 
1 463, 29 in MS A is clearly a scribal error as MS B with chinni- 
géro shows; the circumflex on the e can only be understood if 
we assume that it has been substituted for 0. héwigero 11 410, 10 
is a gloss, as is likewise burlicherin 11 363, 9 and therefore cannot 
be attributed to Notker. -era in mdhtigera 1 341,10 in the sentence: 
Tisiu chraft ist. kefrddera. unde filo mahtigera. is a case of assimi- 
lation to the preceding adjective. Similarly to be judged, although 
the adjective follows, is 1 796, 19; Daz ftur ist sé filo mahtigera. 
sé iz chléineren geziuges ist. Note in both sentences the circum- 
flex on the 1 with following light suffix. In 1 237, 10 we have: 
uuéderér déro dinchet tir der méahtigero? Three lines further we 
read: Uudnda nioman nezuiuelét. nibe dér mahtigoro si. Whether 
it is absolutely wrong to assign the -igero to Notker it is naturally 
impossible to say categorically, but in view of the fact that the 
preponderance of adjectives in -ig- form the comparative and super- 
lative in -6r- and -ést-, the weight of evidence points clearly in that 
direction. zuiueligerin in the Categories 1 431, 13 occurs in this 
form in both MSS, but the ending -in is not Notker’s. The only 
other exception is spiiotigera in De Interpretatione 1 506, 27. 

Of the three occurrences of mdnig-(mdneg-)eren two occur in 
the Psalms in the translation of identical Latin verses, and one 
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in the Categories (MSS A and B). In as much as the suffix -eg- 
derives from -ag- (cf. Goth. manag-) and -ig- may owe its 1 (N.B. 
without circumflex accent) to the influence of -ig- before a heavy 
ending, it is difficult to say whether the -er- or -dr- comparative 
suffixes are the regular Notker forms, but since the superlative has 
-dst- (cf. mdnigédston 11 378, 14), I am inclined to consider the 
latter as such. 

The few -licher- forms are to be similarly interpreted as the 
-iger-; Boethius 1 189, 16, assimilation: nemdg nieht tdz uudrera 
si. noh tdz rédohaftera si. noh tdz kote geristlichera st; 1 345, 9: 
tero guissertin. uinde dero félleglicherin ertéilungo (cf. superl. 
folleglichosta 1 774, 10) ; Mart. Cap. 1 758, 2: Uudz ist higelichera 
unde minnesamera uuine? (cf. superl. Boethius 1 171, 15 huge- 
lichésta). Scribal is probably also wuélichera in Boethius 1 254, 25 
(cf. 266, 28 superl. wwélichésta) as is wudéinderlichera in Psalms 11 
503, 20 (cf. 11 279, 24 wuwuinderlichora). That the scribes actually 
did change the suffix is seen in Mart. Cap. 1 768, 15 ndmolichosten, 
where the o is corrected out of e. In De Musica 1 852, 29 gerobustun 
is incorrectly written for gerdébestin (cf. compar. gerobero I 852, 24). 
hildigaro Psalms 11 381,15 is a gloss and besides as a translation of 
placabilis we should expect the positive degree of the adjective. Once 
in Boethius 1 147, 13 we find weruudrfenero but 170, 28 ferwudrfenéra 
and 163, 21 feruuérfendsten ; again scribal form as in 147, 1 ketien 
for ketion. The -era in sichureral 27, 27 is doubtful. To be sure we 
should expect in a dissyllabic word -ér- (*sichuréra), but if the 
u retained the strong secondary accent of the original (Lat. sécirus ; 
cf. sichtire 1 96, 20) the lighter comparative suffix may be correct. 
However, I question this (cf. ZfdA., Lxx, 260). A scribal error is 
responsible for guissagiéra (promptior) in Mart. Cap. 1 693, 22 for 
*guissera (cf. ZfdA., Xxx, 341). In three places in the Psalms, 
two of them in the glosses, the scribe has elided the e of -er- in 
monosyllabic words: altrin 11 330, 22 (Gl.), liebra 11 46, 16; 266, 
10 (GL). 

Of special interest is the function of the so-called double com- 
parative suffix -erér-. Notker distinguishes between férder-, hin- 
der-, mér-, nider-, dber-, uinder-, which he uses in an absolute sense, 
and férderér-, hinderér- etc., in a real relative sense: Tien forderén 
rédén nemdg th wuidere sin. chad th. uinde disa sideriin stho th in 
note félgén. 1 187, 16; Lh méino. daz ter dbero sin begrifet ten 
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nideren 1 33%, 1; S6 gibet to daz dbera sinen ndmen demo uinderen 
I 376, 10; min hindero téil (inferior pars mea) 11 42, 9; Téro 
sigeérén. wudren zud. diu minnera. inde diu méra 1 %5, 13.— 
Tero ménniskén natura ist sé getan. tdz si... dnderén dingen 
forderéra si. Unde dber dien tieren hinderéra si. 1 95, 10; Uudnda 
ér ist in sinero dbsida 6fto dberéro dero sinnun. éfto nideréro. 1 
799, 20; Mugent ir wuérden méréren danne hélfendd. starcheren 
danne farre? 1, 164, 17; Téregdgene sint dnderw. diu dna dlde in 
demo wtnderen sint .s. uudnda siu accidentia sint. inde udne 
underérén gespréchen nesint .s. wudnda situ sint sélben diu tunde- 
résten I 373, 2. Into this group has been drawn the adjective dit, 
the regular comparative of which is dlter-, but the absolute com- 
parative meaning as we have it e.g. in the word ‘ Eltern (parents) ’ 
or in the expression ‘eine ailtere Dame’ as contrasted with ‘ eine 
alte Dame’ brings it into the category of the above-mentioned 
forder- etc., and we are not surprised to find the double form 
dlterér-: S6 sint dnderiu ding. tiu dia tat habent sdmint tero mahte. 
tero tat ist natirlicho férderéra (sc. ddnne diw méht). iro maht 
ist dber dlteréra (sc. danne diu tat) 1 578, 21. In two places in 
the Categories the scribe of MS B, unaware of this difference in the 
use of the shorter and longer forms, wrongly substituted the 
shorter (pézero) for the correct longer forms as found in MS A; 
1 441, 18: Uuéiz er guisso daz tiser man bézero ist. samo guisso 
uuéiz ér. uués pézerora ér ist. 441, 25: Uuéiz er dber eneam pézeren 
86 uingutsso. tdz er dén nebechénnet. tés pézerora ér st. (cf. Cate- 
gories I 422, 1). 

I must here forego a further discussion of the comparative in 
Notker. I believe, however, that I have considered the most 
important aspects of the problem. 

EpwarD H. SEHRT 

George Washington University 





DIE SONNE GEHT ZU GNADEN 


Professor Leo Spitzer in MLN., 1937, p. 506 f. explains this old 
phrase for the setting of the sun as meaning originally the dying 
of the sun. He quotes from the Schweizerisches Idiotikon the 
phrase ‘zu Gnaden gehen’ in the sense of dying, he also cites the 
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Rumanian phrase soarele asfinteste, ‘die Sonne geht unter’ with 
the comment of Saineanu “das Verschwinden oder der anschei- 
nende Tod der Sonne ist als eine Heiligung des Gestirns ange- 
sehen.” Assuming that this explains the German phrase he con- 
tinues: “ Der ‘Tod der Sonne’ ist verklart durch ein christliches 
Wiederaufstehen in schéneren Sphiren, die ihren Abglanz auf die 
Erde senden. Die Sonne kann fiir den Christen nicht anders als 
‘fromm,’ ‘in Gnaden’ sterben.” He also suggests the halo of 
the saints and quotes from Grimm’s Mythologie (p. 601 and p. 
269) cap. 45 of Tacitus’ Germania which states that the setting 
of the sun “so lichten Glanz hinter sich [lasse], dass er bis zum 
Morgen die Sterne bleiche . . . formas deorum et radios capitis 
aspici,” “die strahlenden Haupter seien gleichsam ein Heiligen- 
schein.” It is difficult to detect any connection between this 
passage and the German phrase under discussion. 

Romantic Karl Moor in Schiller’s Rauber on beholding the set- 
ting sun exclaims “So stirbt ein Held” (Act III, sc. 2), but in 
German folk tradition we do not find a particle of evidence that 
the Germans ever looked upon the setting of the sun as the death 
or the dying of the sun. In Stegemann’s long article on ‘ Sonne’ 
in the Handworterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens, vit1, 36 ff. 
we find that the sun was sometimes conceived as a sort of divine 
person but never as dying. The phrase ‘die Sonne geht zu Golde’ 
was misunderstood among the Bohemians “ dass die Sonne zu Gott 
gehe” (die Sunne geht zu Goute, col. 57), but even that does not 
necessarily imply dying. More striking perhaps is the list of 
phrases found in different parts of Germany and at different 
periods for the setting of the sun collected by Jakob Grimm in 
chapter xx111 (including ‘ Nachtrage’) of his Mythologie*. Not 
one of these phrases contains the remotest suggestion that the 
setting of the sun was conceived as a process of dying. 

The phrase is quite common in the older German, especially in 
the 15th and 16th centuries, and seems to be confined to Upper 
and Middle German. Fischer’s Schwdébisches Worterbuch, the 
Schweizerisches Idiotikon, Schmeller’s Bayrisches Wérterbuch re- 
cord passages, but not the Elsdssisches Worterbuch of Martin and 
Lienhart, though Alsatian authors use the phrase. Cf. Wickram, 
Goldfaden, 1557, p. 269° (ed. Bolte) biss auff den Abent, das die 
sonn zu genaden gieng; also p. 282**; Jacob Frey, Gartengesell- 
schaft, 1557, p. 287° (ed. Bolte) die sonn was zu gnaden gangen, 
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also in his Fastnachtspiel (ibid., p. xix). Sanders gives from 
Kaisersberg’s Postill ‘die Sonne geht zu Naden.’ One of the three 
instances in Grimm’s Weistiimer (1, 744) is also taken from an 
Alsatian source. The examples from the dialect dictionaries should 
be supplemented by chapter xxur of Grimm’s Mythologie. 
Grimm (loc. cit., p. 617) quotes the following passage from 
Agricola’s Sprichworter (%37): “es werete biss die sonne wolt zu 
gnaden gen i.e. undergehn und der welt ir gnade und schein 
versagen und zu ruhe gehen.” This 16th century writer knows 
that the meaning of the phrase is ‘zu Ruhe gehen,’ though the 
rest of his explanation is confused. On the same page Grimm 
quotes an equally interesting passage from Aventin’s Chronik 
(1580, 19b). I quote the whole passage: “ Dergleichen haben sie 
(unser Alt-vitter) ein Weib, Fraw Sonnen/in die zahl der untéd- 
lichen Gotter geschrieben/sie eine Kénigin des Himmels/nach ir 
den Tag/Liecht/und den ersten Tag genennt ... dorfft keiner 
sagen/sie gienge unter/must sprechen/sie gieng zu rést (i.e. rest) 
und gnaden/wie dann noch etwan das nirrisch gemein Volck 
meint.”* We may infer from this that the expression was in 
wide use among the common people in the 16th century. ‘Zu 
rést und gnaden’ is one of those phrases characteristic of the 
older German style in which two semantically related words are 
combined with und. Gnaden here means essentially the same as 
rest. A double phrase we also find in Dietrichs Flucht, 1. 1166: 
nu wolt diu sunne ze reste und ouch ze gemache nider gan, where 
gemache with its abstract MHG sense is the equivalent of reste. 
Gnade in the sense of rest is well established for the older Ger- 
man and for other Germanic languages. Graff’s Ahd. Sprachschatz 
does not offer a clear case for this meaning. Paul Wahmann in 
his monograph Gnade. Der althochdeutsche Wortschatz im Bereich 
der Gnade, Gunst und Liebe (Berlin, 1937) cites a great many 
examples of OHG gnada, but as they are all taken from religious 
writings they have a Christian meaning with a few exceptions of 
secular usage, but he has no example of gnada in the sense of rest. 
Miiller-Zarncke and Lexer give examples for MHG, e.g. Iwein, 
1, 5944 f. ich suoche einen man/iinz ich den nicht funden han,/so 
muoz ich gnade und ruowe lan. Schiller-Liibben’s Mnd. Wb. gives 
two examples: Sint in den steden de lude sik moghen mit vrede, 


*In the Neudruck of the works of Aventin published by the Bayrische 
Akademie the passage is found vol. Iv, p. 89. 
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mit ghenaden gheneren mit eren arbeyde (Wigands Arch., 11, 9) ; 
wen ik schol minen schipper loven, so beginnet it (das Kind) so 
sere to doven, dat ik dat mét underwegen lan, wil ik ienige gnade 
hin (Zeno 438). In Middle Netherlandish, too, genad in the 
sense of rest is known. Cf. Verwijs and Verdam, Middelneder- 
landsch Woordenboek, 11, 1379 where several examples are given. 
ON nad is frequently used in the sense of rest, especially in the 
plural nédir. Fritzner’s Ordbog over det gamle norske Sprog after 
giving examples for nadir in the sense of ‘rest at night, sleep’ 
quotes our German phrase as having the same meaning. It should 
be pointed out that in the German ‘ Gnade’ is in the plural, just 
as in ON the plural naSir is generally used in the sense of rest. 
In Old Swedish naadh, noodh in this sense is common and also 
appears frequently in the plural. Sdderwall’s Ordbok dfver Svenska 
Medeltids-Spraket gives about a dozen examples for this meaning, 
among them such combinations as fridh oc nadher, nadher eller 
ro, i fridh ok nadhom. 

There are numerous other expressions in German and related 
languages that make it perfectly clear that the setting of the sun 
was conceived as a going to rest. Many of them are given by 
Grimm, Mythologie*, pp. 584 ff. and 11, 216 ff. From his Weis- 
tiimer (11, 453) he quotes “e die sonne gesisse ” and from 11, 490 
“bis die Sonne gesitzt,” i.e. the sun sits down to rest. The con- 
ception is the basis of the English ‘sunset.’ From the older Ger- 
manic Grimm (loc. cit., p. 616) cites OHG sedal-kanc, OE setel- 
gong, setlrid, to sete glidan, OS ség sunne te sedle Hel. 2820, geng 
sunna ti sedle ibid. 3423; from later Danish: sclen ganger til 
senge, the sun goes to bed, solen gik til hvile, the sun went to rest; 
from MHG diu sunne gerte lazen sich zuo reste, die sunne do ze 
reste gie. Schiller-Liibben, 111, 535 gives ‘int westen, tha de 
sunne gheyt tho rusthe.’ The DWb cites ‘wenn die sonne... 
zu riiste gehet’ from Mathesius and a similar phrase from Opitz. 
Modern authors also use the phrase; cf. Musaeus, Volksmarchen, 
I, 22 (ed. 1818) ehe die Sonne zu Riiste geht. ‘Die Sonne geht 
zur Rast’ is found in Lamprecht von Regensburg, in Teuerdank 
and in Hans Sachs (cf. DWbd s.v. Rast 4). Grimm quotes from 
the older English ‘ until the sun was gone to rest.’ The sun is 
supposed to be weary at the end of the day. Wolfram refers to 
the setting sun as ‘ diu miiede sunn,’ Parz. 1, 954. The figure has 
been used by modern poets. Grillparzer: (Sonne) ‘die taglich, 
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hat sie sich miide gewandelt, zur Ruhe geht in unserm Meere’ 


(Das goldne Vlies, Argonauten, Act I). Jean Paul, Flegeljahre, 
1, 28 ‘ obgleich die tiefe laue Sonne noch ein miides Rot... um 
die Scheiben legt’ (DWb s.v. miide 2) d). 

Similar phrases are ‘de Sunne woll to Bedde,’ Firmenich, Ger- 
maniens Volkerstimmen, 1, 329* (from a Low German poem from 
Waldeck) ; ‘de sunne geit to gade, Bremisches Wb., 1, 474, which 
means ‘ to go to one’s chamber to rest.’ From MHG Grimm quotes 
‘do diu sunne ze gaden solde gan.’ The DWb gives a passage from 
the 17th century ‘wenn die sonne ze gaden gegangen ist’ (s. v. 
Gaden 2) b). This expression is also found in Middle Nether- 
landish. Verwijs and Verdam have the following statement under 
Gademe (Mnl. Wb., 11, 863). I translate: “Gadem 2) ‘ chamber, 
room,’ in restricted meaning ‘bedroom.’ Hence the expression te 
gademe (gadem, gaden) gaen, to go to bed, to go to sleep; in refer- 
ence to the sun, to go down. So also High German, e. g. Grimm, 
wenn die Sonne ze Gadem gegangen ist... . This expression, a 
survival of high antiquity, was no longer understood and gave rise 
to all sorts of corruptions; the phrase to gode gaen probably stands 
for to godem gaen.” Te gode gaen (comen), te gode sijn in refer- 
ence to the sun means to go down, to be down (Mnl. Wb., 11, 
2007). The following comment is added: “ Gode in this expres- 
sion has probably nothing to do with God (the word is nearly 
always written with a small initial) but has become unrecognizable 
through popular etymology, but what the original meaning is, is 
not certain.” The authors suggest connection with godem (gadem) 
or with gold and refer to MHG zu gold gan, in (fiir) gold gin 
and the MLG to golde gin. ‘Te hove gaen’ is also a not uncom- 
mon expression in Middle Netherlandish for the setting of the 
sun. (Cf. Mnl. Wb., 111, 491.) 

A few times we find ‘under’ before ‘ze genaden.? Grimm, 
Weistiimer, 111, 510: e diu sunne under zu genaden gienge, the 
same we find in a Weistum quoted in Grimm’s Deutsche Rechts- 
altertiimer*, 1,52. Here the idea of going down is doubly expressed, 
before the sun went down—to rest. 

Though the Schweizerisches Idiotikon records the phrase ze 
Gnaden gan in the sense of sterben, we are not justified in apply- 
ing this meaning to the sun. For the Schweizerisches Idiotikon 
states distinctly that the phrase in this sense is used of human 
beings. The phrase can only refer to the death of a Christian. 
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The MHG phrase diu séle fuor zen gnaden is rendered by Miiller- 
Zarncke with ‘zu ihrer ewigen Ruh.’ A corresponding phrase is 
found in Middle Netherlandish, ter genaden gaen (also ter genaden 
varen, sijn) used of a dying person or a departed one. The Mid- 
delnederlandsche Woordenboek believes this to be an abbreviation 
of ter Gods gnaden gaen and hesitates to connect it with genade 
in the sense of rest, though it admits the possibility of this inter- 
pretation (11, 1380). Lexer, like Miiller-Zarncke, explains genade 
in phrases like diu séle ze genaden kam, ze genaden ist sin séle, die 
himelischen genade with ‘ruhige Lage, Behagen, Gliick, Gliick- 
seligkeit.’? It is hardly possible to decide whether in these phrases 
genade meant rest or whether from the very beginning of Chris- 
tian usage genade meant divine grace or favor, but as the word 
occurs in the sense of rest in Middle High German, Middle Low 
German, Middle Netherlandish and Old Norse there can be no 
doubt that it must have had that meaning also in Old High 
German. 

Our phrase considered by itself can only mean the sun goes to 
rest, for Gnade and its plural in the old language meant rest; con- 
sidered in connection with the numerous related expressions the 
evidence is overwhelming that this must be the meaning and that 
it cannot refer to the dying of the sun. We must return to the 
explanation given by Jakob Grimm many years ago. 


JoHN A. WALZ 
Harvard Uniwersity 





AN UNPUBLISHED BALLAD-TRANSLATION BY SCOTT, 
THE BATTLE OF KILLIECRANKIE 


On February 21, 1807, Walter Scott wrote Robert Surtees: 


I wonder what other ballads Mr. Ritson intended to insert in the little 
collection. . . . The Latin song, which you mention as a favourite of the 
old heroe of 1745, was probably Kennedy’s Praelium Gilliecrankiense, in 
leonine Latin, which I translated into doggrel verse, at Ritson’s instance, 
and for his collection. If Mr. Frank wishes to have those verses which are 
alluded to in Mr. R’s letter to me, I will send them. They are absolute 
doggrel, but very literal. 


This translation must have been made some four years earlier, for 
in a letter to Ritson of September 11, 1803, Scott writes: 
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Your criticism on the translation of Killiecrankie verse 8th? is quite 
just pray let it run thus 
He left the boar on Speys bleak shore 
He left the wolf at bay 
The whiggish race like hares to chase 
And course the false Mackay. 
I inclose in this packet Pennicuikes * poems from which I have rendered 
Kennedy’s poem. 


Through the kind permission of the Morgan Library I am able 
to print “the original Holograph Manuscript of an Unpublished 
Poem by Walter Scott,” The Battle of Killiecrankie, presented by 
Scott to A. G. Hunter of Blackness in 1805. Hunter’s MS. note at 
the end of the 314 quarto pages runs as follows: 


The above translation was made by, & is in the handwriting of Walter Scott 
Esq™- and was presented by him to me—being intended to accompany an 
Engraved Portt- of Lord Dundee, from the Orig! Picture in the possession 
of the Duke of Montrose, which I had been the means of obtaining from 
the Miss Youngs of Auldbar in Angus, (for His Grace,)—in whose Family 
it had remained upwards of a century—And is, so far as I have been able 
to learn, the only Genuine Portt- of Lord Dundee, known to exist— 

This spirited Effusion has never yet been published: nor do I believe 
Mr. Scott has any other copy of it. 

Novembr- 1811. Alext G. Hunter. 

I got it from W. S. about six years ago—i. e. 1805. 


As far as I can determine, Hunter appears right in considering the 
piece never to have been published, though there is always the pos- 
sibility that it may have appeared in some contemporary collection. 

Since Scott’s poem is a translation, Kennedy’s Latin original in 
Pennecuik’s Collection may be included also for the sake of com- 
parison. Such a comparison should justify Hunter’s description 
of the English piece as a “spirited Effusion” rather than its 


1“ With respect to the eighth [stanza] I know not what to say without 
applying to yourself with great humility for another line if the present 
rhyme cannot be rendered more analogous: 

To course like stags the Lowland Whigs 
this my dear Sir, cannot remain for your own sake: all the rest being 
conceived in your usual fluency which I have ever regarded with pleasure 
and admiration.”—Ritson to Scott, 2nd July, 1803. 

2? Pennecuik’s (Alex.) Collection of Scots Poems, 1769, is in the Abbots- 
ford Library. [This and the preceding note are from Grierson’s edition of 
Scott’s letters.] 
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author’s own modest allusion to it as “ absolute doggrel,” for Scott 
skillfully brings out all the details of the original, yet heightens the 
effect with elaborations of his own ;—and particularly by the use 
of the clanging internal rhymes changes a respectable performance 
in the Latin into a dashing battle lyric in the English. 


To A. G. Hunter of Blackness from Alexander Pennecuik, Collection of 
Walter Scott Esqr- Scots Poems, 1769.* 


The Battle of Killiecrankie 
Translated from the Latin 


Gramius notabilis colligerat mon- 
tanos & 
I. 


The glorious Graeme of deathless 
fame 
Brought down his mountain band 
The southern race in route they 
chace 
Claymore and targe in hand 
The Lowland prig and canting whig 
In headlong flight were roll’d 
In foul retreat the Dutch be——t 
Their breeches manifold * 


II. 


O wondrous Graeme! Herculean 
frame 
And Faith unstained by fear! 
Thou well couldst fire to deeds of 
ire 
The agile mountaineer 
Though twice thy force opposed thy 
course 
In deep and dark array 
Yet swept thy sword the foreign 
Lord 


And stranger race away. 


Praelium Gilliecrankium. 
Cantilena. 


é. 
Grahamius notabilis coégerat Mon- 
tanos, 
clypeis « gladiis 
Anglicanos: 
I'ugerant Vallicolae atque Puritani; 
Cacavere Batavi x Cameroniani. 


Qui 


fugarunt 


ii. 


Grahamius mirabilis, fortissimus 
Alcides, 

Cujus regi fuerat intemerata fides; 

Agiles monticolas marte inspiravit, 

Et duplicatum numerum hostium 


profligavit. 


The last two lines of this first stanza have been scratched out with 
heavy black ink, not Scott’s; yet, except for the first three words, they 


are easily decipherable. 
den of the Huntington Library. 


“Retreat ” is the suggestion of Mr. R. B. Hasel- 


‘This piece has been printed by Mr. J. L. Weir in Notes and Queries of 
January 22, 1938, p. 60. The version here given corresponds to the volume 


in the library of Harvard. 


2 
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ITI. 


Of noble birth & nobler worth 
A Peer of old renown 
His blade so true Dumferline drew 
And hewd the traitors down 
With heart of faith and hand of 
death 
Old Scotlands Hector gray 
O’er helms of steel through ranks 
that reel 
Pitcur led on the way. 


IV. 


For James’s right Glengary’s might 
The field with slaughter strowed 
Not he through fire, who bore his 

sire 
Such zealous duty shewd. 
The men of Skye of metal high 
They shared their chieftains 
toils 
Both sire and son to fight rushed on 
Macdonalds of the Isles. 


V. 


Maclean the bold fought as of old 
Amid his martial clan 

From foemen such the tardy Dutch 
With speed unwonted ran 

The stout Lochiel with dirk of steel 
And many a Cameron there 

The Southron fell dispatched to hell 
And bore their spoils to Blair. 


iii. 
Nobilis apparuit fermilodunensis, 
Cujus in rebelles stringebatur ensis; 
Nobilis “ sanguine, nobilior virtute, 
Regi devotissimus intus « in cute. 


iv. 
Pitcurius heroicus, Hector Scoti- 
canus, 
Cui mens fidelis fuerat, q invicta 
manus; 
Capita rebellium is excerebravit ; 
Hostes unitissimos ense dissipavit. 


Vv. 


Glengarius magnanimus atque belli- 
cosus, 

Functus ut Aeneas, pro rege ani- 
mMOSUS ; 

Fortis atque sternuus hostes ex- 
pugnavit, 

Sanguine rebellium campos coloravit. 


vi. 

Surrexerat fideliter Donaldus in- 
sulanus, 

Pugaverat viriliter cum copiis Sky- 
anis: 

Pater atque filii non dissimularunt, 

Sed pro rege proprio unanimes 
pugnarunt. 


vii. 
MacLeanius, circumdatus tribu 
martiali, 
Semper devinctissimus familiae re- 
gali, 
Fortiter pugnaverat more atavorum, 
Deinde dissipaverat turmas Bata- 
vorum. 
viii. 
Strenuus Lochielius, multo Came- 
rone, 
Hostes ense peremit, x Abrio pugi- 
one; 
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VI. 


Bara, Glencoe, Keppoch also 
And Balloch and his brother 
They knew the claims of good King 
James 
And would not brook another 
And Appine too his faulchion drew 
With Stuarts brought from far 
And Canon sage did guide their rage 
And marshall’d all the war. 


VII. 


There too was he from Hungary 
Who for his prince did come 
And turnd his dirk from faithless 
Turk 
Gainst falser whigs at home. 
The tutor sage to battles rage 
Clanronalds broadswords brought 
And with his clan to act a man 
Their stripling Captain fought 


VIII. 


Glenmorison from wood and glen 
A huntsman warrior came . 

His carbine true to earth he threw 
And drew his sword of flame 

He left the doe and bounding roe 
He left the stag at bay 

The whiggish race like deer to chase 
And course the false Mackay. 


Istos « intrepidus orco dedicavit: 
Impedimenta hostium Blaro repor- 
tavit: 
ix. 
MacNeilius de Bara Glencous Kep- 
pochanus, 
Ballechinus cum fratre, 
Appianus, 
Pro Jacobo Septimo fortiter gessere ; 
Pugiles fortissimi feliciter vicere. 


Stuartus 


x. 


Canonius clarissimus, Gallovidianus, 

Acer « indomitus, consilioque sanus ; 

Ibi dux adfuerat, spectabilis per- 
sona, 

Nam pro tuenda patria hunc peperit 
Bellona. 

xi. 

Deucalidoni dominum 
Gradivus, 

Nobilis « juvenis, fortis « activus; 

Nam, cum nativum principem exu- 
lem audiret, 

Redit ex Hungaria, ut regi in- 
serviret. 


spiraverat 


xii. 
Illic « adfuerat Tutor Ranaldorum, 
Qui strenué pugnaverat cum copiis 
virorum ; 
Et ipse capitaneus, aetate puerili, 
Intentus est ad praelium spiritu 
virili. 
xiii. 
Glenmoristonus junior, optimus bel- 
lator, 
SubitdO jam factus est, hactenus 
venator ; 
Perduelles Whiggeos 
prostravit, 
Ense « fulmineo MacKaium fuga- 
vit. 


ut pecora 
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IX. 


While Tummells wave by rock & 
cave 
From Blair to Tay shall run 
Claymore and targe in highland 
charge 
Shall rout the pike & gun 
And you ye true, your blades that 
drew 


xiv. 


Regibus « 
stantes ; 

Vos clypeis “ gladiis pro principe 
pugnantes ; 

Vestra est victoria, vestra est 
gloria; 

In cantu « historia perpes est 
memoria. 


legibus Scotici con- 


For Scotlands laws & king 
In storied lays your deathless praise 
Immortal bards shall sing. 


Only a single comment is necessary—in regard to “ Canon sage ” 
mentioned at the end of Scott’s sixth stanza. Scott wrote Lord 
Montagu, March 4, 1819: 


Hogg is here busy with his jacobite songs. I wish he may get hand- 
somely through for he is profoundly ignorant of history and it is an 
awkward thing to read in order that you may write. I give him all the 
help I can but he sometimes poses me. For instance he came yesterday 
open mouth enquiring what Great dignified Clergyman had distinguished 
himself at Killiecrankie—not exactly the scene where one would have 
expected a churchman to shine—and I found with great difficulty that 
he had mistaken Major General Canon calld in Kennedy’s latin song 
Canonicus Gallovidiensis for the Canon of a Cathedral. Ex ungue leonem. 


The piece appears under the title “ Praelium Gilliecrankianum ” 
as Song XVIII in The Jacobite Relics of Scotland, first series, 
1819. Amusingly Hogg writes in his “ Notes” to the poem, page 
200: 


“* Canonicus clarissimus Gallovidianus,’ &. by many readers supposed to 
mean some great Galloway priest who had made a figure in the battle, 
refers to Colonel Cannon, who was a native of that country.” 


ALAN LANG STROUT 
Texas Technological College 
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NEW FACTS RELATING TO THE BIOGRAPHY OF 
JACQUES CAZOTTE 


Previous investigators have already pointed out the following 
facts concerning the biography of Cazotte: (1) that he was born, 
either in 1719 or 1720, in the city of Dijon, where he attended the 
Jesuit College and became friendly with Jean-Francois Rameau 
and Antoine Bret; (2) that, at an early age, he went to Paris, be- 
came a protégé of Maurepas through the influence of his elder 
brother, the abbé Chrétien-Nicolas Cazotte, and studied to become 
an officer of the marine; (3) that, as an officer of the marine, he 
resided in Martinique for a number of years, during which time he 
was granted one leave to return to Paris; (4) that, after he had 
permanently returned to France, he found that the letter of credit 
given him by Pére Lavalette for his possessions in Martinique was 
worthless, and that he was one of those who helped to bring about 
the downfall of the Jesuits in 1761; (5) that, failing to obtain a 
pension from the government, he went to live in the village of 
Pierry and became a devout Martinist; (6) that he was arrested 


in 1792 for writing violently anti-revolutionary letters and was 
placed in the prison of the Abbaye Saint-Germain-des-Prés, from 
which he was rescued, during the September massacres, by the 
bravery of his daughter, Elisabeth; (7) that he was re-arrested, 
tried, and guillotined in September, 1792. 

A study of other documents pertaining to Cazotte has allowed 
me to amplify and to add to the above-mentioned groups of facts. 


1. Cazotte was born on October 7, 1719, in the parish of Saint- 
Médard of Dijon.t He was the younger of the two sons of Bernard 
Cazotte and of Marie Taupin Cazotte, a native of the neighboring 
town of Vitteaux.? His actual place of birth is unknown.’ He 


1 Registres paroissiauax de la ville de Dijon, Paroisse Saint-Médard, B. 
560. 

2 Loc. cit. 

3’ Clément-Janin (Les vieilles maisons de Dijon [Dijon, 1890], p. 25) 
believes that the house located at no. 9 rue Cazotte was the Cazotte home- 
stead. There is nothing about this house, however, which indicates that it 
was the birthplace of Jacques Cazotte (see Foisset, ‘Rapport sur les 
hommes illustres dont la demeure 4 Dijon est authentiquement connue,’ 
Mémoires de Académie de Dijon, 2nd series, 11 [1852-1853], xliv). The 
street itself was named for Claude-Joseph Cazotte, a nephew of Jacques. 
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probably attended the Jesuit College of Dijon so that he might be 
under the watchful eye of an uncle, who was a member of the 
Society of Jesus.* After receiving the degree of bachelier en 
droit,’ he was admitted into the body of lawyers of Dijon on July 
18, 1740.° 


2. Cazotte seems to have left Dijon for Paris during the last 
months of 1740 or at the beginning of 1741.7. His brother, the 
abbé, was, at that time, an official of the diocese of Chalons*® and 
was intimate with the comte de Choiseul, the bishop of this dio- 
cese. Choiseul introduced Cazotte to Maurepas, who excused his 
young protégé from serving as an éléve of the marine, providing 
that he spend two years learning marine ® law at the home of a 
procureur..° During this period, Maurepas paid him the sum of 
1200 livres, the regular salary of an éléve for a similar term.” 
When this period of study was over, he received the brevet of an 
écrivain ordinaire on March 1, 1743 ?* and started his official duties 
at Le Havre.** In 1744, he was transferred to Brest,’* but this 
year marked the beginning of formal hostilities between England 
and France in the War of the Austrian Succession, and Cazotte 


served in three or four naval campaigns*® on board vessels that 


*Rouhette and Target fils, Mémoire sur les demandes formées contre le 
Général et la Société des Jésuites (Paris, 1761), p. 10. Rouhette and 
Target fils were Cazotte’s lawyers during his suit against the Jesuits, and 
it is probable that this memoir was written by Cazotte himself. 

5 Archives de la Marne, E. 80. 

® See extract from the Registres de Parlement, Arch. de la Marne, E. 80. 

7™Cazotte (@uvres [Paris, 1817], 11, p. 243) states that he left Dijon 
at the age of nineteen, but he was either approaching or had past his 
twenty-first birthday. 

8 Arch. de la Marne, E. 84. 

® Cazotte states only that he studied law at this time, but since he had 
already received the degree of bachelier en droit, he must have studied the 
law directly pertaining to his future profession. 

1°See ‘Mémoire & Mgr. le duc de Praslin...’ and ‘Mémoire des 
services de Cazotte ... ,’ Archives nationales, **Colonies E. 66 (Cazotte). 

11 Toc. cit. 

12 Arch. de la Marne, E. 80. 

18 See ‘Mémoire & Mgr. le duc de Praslin . . .’ and ‘ Mémoire des services 
de Cazotte ...,’ Arch. nat., ete. 

14 Loc. cit. 

18 Loc. cit. 
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guarded the coasts of Spain and of Africa.7* One of these cam- 
paigns seems to have taken him to Saint Dominique with the 
squadron of M. de l’Etenduere.** On his return from this voyage 
in 1746, he was stationed at Rochefort in the “ détail des apro- 
visionnements des colonies.”** On the first day of the following 
year, he became an écrivain principal,® was charged with the 
duties of contréleur aux Iles du Vent a few months later,?° and 
finally, in September, 1747, received orders to embark for 
Martinique.”* 


3. En route to Martinique, the English captured the vessel on 
which Cazotte was a passenger, and his trunks were seized. Later, 
these trunks were reclaimed for Cazotte and confided to a scribe 
named Beaumont, who sold the effects contained in them for his 
personal profit. Beaumont was ejected from the service, but 
Cazotte was never reimbursed for his heavy financial loss.?? 

In a letter written at Martinique on September 23, 1748, 
Cazotte applied for the position of garde des sceaux in order to 
arrange his affairs which his “ déplacement, les malheurs de la 
guerre, et la difficulté en ce pays ont mis en fort mauvais état.” *° 
Even at this early date, the relations between Cazotte and his 
superior officers had become strained, since he stated in his letter 
that the governor-general and the intendant had recommended 
others for this position. His letter of application was evidently 
disregarded, but he received the title of contréleur on January 1, 

749 and of commissaire ordinatre on April 1, 1750.4 

Shortly after Cazotte received the title of commissaire, the 
French government decided to abandon its defenses on the island 
of Sainte Lucie. Conforming to the instructions of the intendant, 
Hurson, Cazotte departed for this island where he took part in 
the destruction of the fortifications and from where he wrote, on 


16‘ Mémoire & M. de Boynes... ,’ Arch. nat., **Colonies E. 66 (Cazotte). 
17 Mémoire & Mgr. le duc de Praslin .. . , etc. 

18 Loc. cit., and Mémoire des services de Cazotte ..., ete. 

19 Arch. de la Marne, E. 80. 

20 Mém. &@ Mgr. le duc de Praslin ... , etc. 

21 Arch. nat., Colonies C®4 59. 

22 Toc. cit., and Mém. & Mgr. le duc de Praslin ... , etc. 

323 Arch. nat., Colonies C*A 58. 

%4 Arch. de la Marne, E. 80. 
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October 24, 1750, that he was doing his utmost to “ménager les 
fonds du Roi et sauver ses effects.”*5 He was, indeed, so con- 
scientious that he spent over 4000 livres of his own funds to hire 
and to feed additional laborers who would help to speed up the 
operations.”* He was not reimbursed until considerably later. 

Upon his return from Sainte Lucie, Cazotte was directly affected 
by the greed and lawlessness of his superiors. The intendant, 
Hurson, had taken possession of his house without deigning to 
give him any compensation in return. To make matters worse, 
Cazotte had spent 1000 écus on the house and for gardens around 
it from which he might draw his subsistence. With these losses, 
he wrote in a letter of February 17, 1751, he was completely with- 
out resources.27 A few months later, he complained that he had 
received no gratification for his services up to 1751.78 Even after 
this date, he was given only the salary of an écrivain principal.”® 

Because Cazotte had never been completely cured of a fever 
which he had contracted in Rochefort and because his stay in 
Sainte Lucie had aggravated this illness, he was granted a leave of 
six months to return to France.*° On July 25, 1752, he disem- 
barked at Brest.** 

It is already known that Cazotte wrote two anonymous bro- 
chures on music and two ballads which later served as the basis of 
Ollivier during his leave in Paris. He also penned at this time 
another important work: his account of the operations at Mar- 
tinique, written in the form of a memoir at Fontainebleau on No- 
vember 2, 1753, in which he outlined the changes necessary to be 
maade concerning the duties confided to the commissaire and to the 
contréleur of the Iles du Vent. He also took advantage of this 
opportunity to complain again of his poor salary and of his lack 
of reimbursement for losses sustained in Martinique.* 


5 Arch. nat., Colonies C*A 59. 

26 Tbid., letter of February 17, 1751. 

27 Loc. cit. Cazotte probably exaggerated the state of his finances. We 
shall see that he loaned 33,000 livres to Pére Lavalette during the year 
1751. He may, however, have been authorized to make this loan from the 
funds of the king. 

8 Loc. cit. 2° Tbid., letter of May 23, 1751. 

8° Thid., letters of April 13, May 23, and July 15, 1751. ' 

81 Tbid., letter of July 25, 1752. 

32‘ Mémoire sur les changements & faire... ,’ Arch. nat., Colonies C®4 


60. 
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It may have been owing to reasons of health that Cazotte greatly 
overstayed his leave of six months in Paris. It was only on 
February 17, 1754 that he returned to Martinique, after having 
suffered excessively from a rough, twenty-eight day crossing.** 

Cazotte’s second encounter with lawless superiors took the form 
of a struggle against the greed of the governor of Martinique, 
Rouillé de Raucourt. The two men had originally been good 
friends and had lived together. Suddenly they grew cold, and 
Rouillé, wishing to retain the house, which was rented by Cazotte, 
as well as the furniture which belonged to Cazotte, sent a guard, 
armed with a gun and bayonette, to eject his former friend from 
their mutual dwelling. Cazotte was advised by the governor-gen- 
eral, Bompar, to have recourse to justice. An officer, authorized 
by Bompar and sent by the procureur-général, tried to reclaim the 
furniture, but he was cast into prison, the furniture was con- 
fiscated, and the affair ended.** 

Cazotte had another encounter with Rouillé during the Seven 
Years’ War. Rouillé, fearing that the English would lay siege to 
Saint Pierre, bought the entire stock of a merchant named Guis 
in order not to lack provisions. This purchase was to be paid by 
the funds of the king. When Guis presented the bill, Cazotte re- 
fused to pay it, saying that it would first have to be approved by 
Bompar.*® The governor immediately flew into a rage. He com- 
manded a detachment of men to arrest Cazotte and even marched 
at the rear of his troops in order to see that his orders were car- 
ried out. During the assault, which lasted three hours, Cazotte 
was lightly wounded in both hands. The result of the affair was 
not entirely satisfactory to Cazotte, who wrote: 


Le scandale [over the affair] était bien grand dans le public. Le 
gouvernement général me montra de la sensibilité. On promit qu’on 
rendrait compte de mon affaire et l’on l’a fait: mais on s’est bien gardé 
de me donner aucune satisfaction vis-A-vis du public. Il ne faut pas 
détruire une idée qu’on a eu tant de peine & enraciner, c’est qu’il n’y a 
point ici d’officiers de justice, de police ou de finances, quelqu’élevé qu’il 


83 Tbid., letter of February 17, 1754. 

84 Arch. nat., *Colonies E. 66 (Cazotte), letter of August 9, 1756, and 
Archives des Affaires étrangéres, Amérique, tome 25 (Indes occidentales, 
tome 22), folios 228-238. 

85 Bompar was, at that time, on an expedition planned to help the in- 
habitants of Guadeloupe during the siege of that island by the English. 
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soit, qui soit & l’abri d’un coup de main. Ni sa place, ni sa conduite ne 
doivent l’en garantir, et il est, & cet égard, au droit des simples citoyens 
qui n’en ont aucun et qui sont sujets au caprice du premier ou du dernier 
militaire. 

Aussi la justice se rend-elle en tremblant ou plutét, dés qu’il s’agit d’un 
homme de cet état, on n’en rend point.*® 


Of even more seriousness to Cazotte than his personal troubles 
with colonial officials were the vicious accusations of graft and 
selfishness made against him by his enemies.*’ These accusations 
he has listed in a memoir written directly after his permanent 
leave to France.** 

Probably owing to the strain of his labors, Cazotte again be- 
came seriously ill, this time by an attack of scurvy. While trans- 
lating *® a volume of procedures, written at the order of the king 
of Spain, concerning the return of fugitive slaves from Spanish to 
French colonies, this disease affected his eyes, and he became par- 
tially blind.*° This affliction forced him to return permanently 
to France sometime between May and November, 1759.** 


4. Cazotte’s participation in the Lavalette affair has already 
been thoroughly investigated. I would like to emphasize, how- 


ever, the fact that, until he received a final terse, negative re- 
sponse from Ricci, general of the Jesuit Order, in reply to his re- 
quest that he be given the money owed him, Cazotte never lost 
his profound faith and trust in the Company of Jesus. When he 
left Martinique, the Péres Lavalette and Fayard gave him a letter 
of credit for his twenty negroes, a large quantity of cattle, and 
some cash. So great was his trust in these fathers that he left the 


86 Arch. des Affaires étrangéres, etc. 

°7 Cazotte was, in reality, an honest and highly capable officer. His 
memoir to Choiseul (loc. cit.) contains an excellent analysis of France’s 
unstable colonial administration and his remedies for its weaknesses. A 
concrete example of his ability as an administrator is the fact that he 
completely equipped a flotilla of twenty vessels in the incredibly short 
time of four days (see Mém. @ Mgr. le duc de Praslin... , etc.). 

88 * Mémoire,’ Arch. de la Marne, E. 81. 

%°The official interpreter did not have the ability to translate the 
volume. 

40 Mém. & Mgr. le duc de Praslin ..., etc., and Arch. des Aff. étran., etc. 

“1 Cazotte’s last document written in Martinique is dated April 30, 1759, 
and, on November 21, 1759, he wrote in Paris his memoir listing the 
accusations made against him by his enemies. 
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original letter of credit with Pére Fayard and took only a copy 
with him.*? This trust, however, had been supported by other 
business dealings with the Jesuits. In 1751, he loaned Pére Lava- 
lette 33,000 livres who later paid his debt with letters of credit on 
Paris. These letters were, at that time, quickly honored. 

Only after he found it necessary to sue the Jesuits did Cazotte 
write his Mémoire sur les demandes formées contre le Général et la 
Société des Jésuites. Shortly thereafter, he withdrew his suit in 
favor of the Lioncy brothers, who had been forced into bank- 
ruptcy by the Company.** It was because the Jesuits had viciously 
attacked his first memoir that Cazotte believed it necessary to 
write his Second Mémoire pour le sieur Cazotte . . . contre le 
Général et la Société des Jésuites. This pamphlet was also an- 
swered by the Jesuits, who accused Cazotte’s defenders of an 
“insigne fausseté.” *° 


5. Pons, in his introduction to an edition of Le Diable amou- 
reux,*® has pointed out that Cazotte failed in his attempt to 
obtain a pension from five different ministers of the marine. It 
was refused because Cazotte, upon his retirement from active ser- 
vice, had chosen to receive the brevet of commissaire général rather 
than a pension. Pons did not state, however, that Cazotte re- 
fused the pension because it amounted to only 1000 livres, the 
sum given to an ordinary scribe. He thought that it would be de- 
grading to accept such an offer.*? 

When he returned to Paris, Cazotte’s financial distress was such 
that he was unable to live in Paris, and he decided to buy a small 
estate in the country with a part of his patrimony.** He was not 
forced to take this step, however, because his brother died in 1760 
and left him a beautiful home in Pierry, a small village near 
Epernay.*® 


‘2 Cazotte feared that his belongings might again be seized by the 
English. 

*3 Rouhette and Target fils, op. cit., p. 11. 

44 Rouhette and Target fils, Second Mémoire pour le sieur Cazotte ... 
contre le Général et la Société des Jésuites (Paris, 1761), p. 4 footnote. 
This memoir is probably the work of Cazotte. 

45 Tbid., p. 111. 

46 The edition of Quantin, Paris, 1878. 

‘7 Arch. nat., *Colonies E. 66 (Cazotte), letter to Sartines. 

48 See Cazotte’s ‘Mémoire,’ Arch. de la Marne, E. 81. 
“© See extract of the will of the abbé Cazotte, Arch. de la Marne, E. 82. 
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In July, 1761, Cazotte married Elisabeth Roignan.*® This 
marriage was the result of a friendship between Cazotte and Rous- 
seau-Simon Roignan, the father of Elisabeth. While Cazotte was 
working in the department of the marine at Martinique, Roignan 
served as “conseiller du Roi et son Lieutenant du Fort-Royal de 
la Martinique.” ** The two men became such close friends that 
Cazotte, acting for his brother, sold a house in Pierry to Roignan 
on July 24, 1758.°? 

Although Cazotte, during his long residence in Pierry, devoted 
much of his time to literature, his fame rests not only upon his 
accomplishments as a man of letters but also upon his connection 
with Martinism. I have been unable to find any document which 
might shed some light upon his relationships with this sect, and it 
is thus impossible to state precisely the date or the place ™ of 
Cazotte’s initiation into the Order. Nevertheless, it is probable 
that his initiation took place only near the end of his life. His 
Diable amoureux proves that he was interested in occultism as 
early as 1772, but it does not prove that he was an initiate, since 
there is nothing in this tale which might not have been gathered 
from previous cabalistic stories or from old legends. Further- 
more, the only tales which are obviously inspired by the teachings 
of Martinism are his oriental contes, published between 1787 and 
1789. 

This theory is also supported by the fact that Cazotte remained 
a member of the sect for only three years ** because many of his 
associates joined the Société des Philaléthes, an order which 
openly supported the revolutionists,°° whereas Cazotte himself was 
staunchly royalistic. Thus, it is probable that he became a Mar- 
tinist not earlier than 1784 or 1785. 


Cazotte’s house is, at present, the mairie of Pierry. Only the front wall of 
the building and a summer house to the right of the court have not been 
restored. . 

5° Bourgeois, in his ‘ Etude historique sur Cazotte,’ Revue de Cham- 
pagne, X (1881), p. 291, has published Cazotte’s certificate of marriage. 

St Loc. cit. 

52 See document of sale, Arch. de la Marne, E. 87. 

53 Cazotte probably received his initiation at the lodge of Lyons. This 
fact is definitely stated in the Almanach prophétique, 1847, p. 127. 

54 Cazotte, Oeuvres, I, cxiv. 

55 T’Almanach prophétique, 1847, p. 128, and Dermenghem, Joseph de 
Maistre, mystique (Paris, 1923), p. 44, footnote 5. 
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6. Anna-Maria (Mme d’Hautefeuille), in her Famille Cazotte,® 
has left a long and interesting account of the events which took 
place during the last weeks of Cazotte’s life. But, since she has 
greatly romanticized her account, made an occasional false state- 
ment, and erred in the chronological order of the events, I shall 
briefly state the authentic facts which led to the trial of Cazotte. 

Cazotte and his daughter, Elisabeth, were arrested in Pierry at 
eleven o’clock on the morning of August 18, 1792.°7 On the after- 
noon of that day, they were accompanied by officers from Pierry 
to the jail at Epernay,* from which they were transported to Paris 
and taken to the Abbaye Saint-Germain-des-Prés. On the 29th of 
August, Cazotte was questioned at length by Fouquier-Tinville 
concerning his activities as a royalist.°° During the evening of 
August 30th, he was returned to the Abbaye.®° On the afternoon 
of September 2nd, Maillard and his assassins commenced the Sep- 
tember massacres at the Abbaye. Sometime between five o’clock 
on the afternoon of September 2nd ** and noon on September 
3rd,®* Cazotte was brought before Maillard and saved from death 
by the bravery of his daughter, whose beauty had won the admira- 
tion of the Marseillais.* 


%. Although Cazotte had been liberated during the September 
massacres, he was quickly re-arrested and tried on September 24, 


5° Published by Waille, Paris, 1846. 

57 Arch. nat., W. 242, no. 14, doc. no. 1 . Anna-Maria’s statement that 
Elisabeth begged the officers that she be arrested with her father is false. 
Peltier’s account (Dernier Tableau de Paris [London, 1794], 1, pp. 199, 
200) of Cazotte’s arrest is also pure fiction. 

58 Le Cabinet historique, xx1 (1875), first part, p. 195. The documents 
pertaining to Cazotte’s arrest, now lost, were originally in the Bi- 
bliothéque d’Epernay under the number 208 (90). Fortunately, most of 
these documents were printed in Le Cabinet historique. 

5° See ‘ Interrogatoire de Jacques Cazotte,’ ibid., 202-224, or Arch. nat., 
W. 242, no. 14, doc. no. 2. On September Ist, Fouquier-Tinville wrote his 
note d’accusation, charging Cazotte with conspiring to bring about a 
counter-revolution in favor of the king (Cazotte, op. cit., I, evi, evii). 

6° Saint-Méard, ‘Mon Agonie de trente-huit heures,’ Les Journées de 
Septembre, 1792 (Paris, 1858), pp. 17, 18. 

*1 Tbid., p. 21. 

*2Orse, Massacres des prisonniers de lV’ Abbaye (Paris, 1853), p. 142. 

®3 See Scévole Cazotte, Les Témoignages d’un royaliste (Paris, 1839), 
pp. 102, 103. 
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1792. Desessarts** has written a long and ample account of the 
trial. Called the Marat of royalism by the revolutionists,*° he was 
guillotined at seven o’clock on the evening of September 25th.** 
Elisabeth was acquitted by the tribunal.®’ 

E. P. SHaw 


University of Illinois 





LA PREMIERE REDACTION DE L’OLLIVIER 
DE CAZOTTE 


Ollivier est un de ces romans chevaleresques et libertins, pour 
lesquels le XVII ]éme siécle montra une préférence si marquée, et 
qui doivent en grande partie leur esprit 4 la Pucelle, et aux romans 
de Voltaire. L’ouvrage de Cazotte est un des plus représentatifs 
de ce genre. I] jouit d’un grand succés a l’époque de son appari- 
tion, et il eut plusieurs éditions successives, soit séparément, soit 
dans la collection des ceuvres complétes de l’écrivain. I1 est assez 
intéressant, pour qu’il mérite que l’on s’occupe de lui de plus prés; 
c’est pourquoi il est étonnant qu’un manuscrit qui présente une 
forme antérieure 4 celle qui devait étre imprimée, soit resté ignoré, 
dans une des bibliothéques publiques de France. 

Ce manuscrit s’intitule Ollivier. Poéme; sil n’a jamais été si- 
gnalé, c’est sans doute parce qu’il ne porte pas de nom d’auteur. 
Il se compose de deux volumes in-4°, de 311 et 355 pages. Ila 
fait partie, au X1Xéme siécle, des collections de Victor Regnault 
et de M.-J. Garinet, et est passé de cette derniére dans la Biblio- 
théque de la Ville de Chalons-sur-Marne, ou il porte aujourd’hui 
les cotes 277-278. 

Le texte présente une version du roman sensiblement différente 
de celle que l’on rencontre dans les éditions imprimées, et qui ne 
fut pas sans souffrir elle-méme, d’une édition 4 V’autre, certaines 
modifications. Le manuscrit n’est pas autographe; mais il porte 
un certain nombre de corrections, et des indications marginales en 


** Desessarts, Procés fameux jugés depuis la Révolution (Paris, an 7), 
II, 203-239. 

°5 Le Fatriote frangais, issue of September 26, 1792. 

** Le Courier frangais, issue of September 26, 1792, no. 270, p. 8. 

®7 Arch. nat., W. 242, no. 14, doc. no. 8. 
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regard des endroits sujets 4 des modifications, et il semble certain 
que ces corrections sont de la main de Cazotte. Elles rapprochent 
toutes le texte de |’Olliwvier manuscrit de celui des éditions im- 
primées; ce sont donc surtout les fragments auxquels elles se 
rapportent qui nous intéressent ici, car ils représentent la premiére 
pensée de l’écrivain, et montrent par quelles voies son inspiration 
a trouvé une forme définitive. 

Dans le manuscrit, le roman se compose de XX chants, divisés 
en quatre livres; on sait que dans les éditions imprimées, la matiére 
a été divisée en XII chants seulement. Chaque chapitre est pré- 
cédé, dans le manuscrit, d’un exorde dans le gofit de ceux par 
lesquels l’Arioste avait fait commencer les chants du Roland 
Furieux, et que Voltaire avait imités dans la Pucelle. Mais plus 
tard, Cazotte ne les trouva sans doute plus 4 son gofit, car un coup 
de crayon en marge des premiers chants, et des indications de la 
main de l’auteur en téte des suivants, montrent son intention de 
les écarter de la rédaction définitive. 

En fait, le roman imprimé ne contient aucun exorde, pas méme 
au commencement, qui est assez brusque, et qui conduit dés la 
premiére ligne au beau milieu de ces aventures. I] y avait, cepen- 


dant, une bien longue introduction dans la premiére rédaction de 
Pouvrage. Elle a été complétement laissée de cdté; nous en repro- 
duisons ici une partie, pour montrer d’abord dans quel gofit ’auteur 
se préparait 4 écrire, et ensuite qu’il n’a pas mal fait d’éliminer 
ce passage, qui ne contient que trop de déclamations et d’amorces: 


Ah, si j’avois la voix légére, agréable et sonore! si mon archet moélleux 
scavoit tirer de ma lyre ces sons touchans qui pénetrent le ceur! je chan- 
terois les graces et l’amour: alors, alors, j’éleverois ma téte couronnée de 
myrthes entre les cignes qui font l’honneur de ce rivage. Je verrois le 
cheur des nymphes s’empresser de fendre les flots pour venir m’environner, 
m’agacer et me sourire, et peut-étre le duvet éclatant et poli de mon col 
d’albitre se verroit caressé par plus d’une Leda aux doigts de roze.... 

Je vais vous en conter sur tous les tons. Jamais vous n’en aurez autant 
apris de vos complaisantes nourices. Entrainez-les avec vous; qu’elles 
aprennent de moi des histoires. L’hiver va vous rassembler bientét autour 
de vos foyers; alors elles vous les réciteront au son enroiié de leurs rouéts, 
et je vous vois d’ici, la bouche beante et le ceur saisi, vous pendre & leurs 
ceintures et devorer leurs paroles. ... 


+“ Prologue 4 retrancher,” ch. vI, vol. I, p. 157. “ Prologue a dter, le 
remplacer par la description de la mort de Gonoran, gendre du Soudan,” 
ch. Ix, vol. 1, p. 247. “ Prologue & retrancher,” ch. XI, vol. 1, p. 158. 
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Tous les autres exordes sont dans le méme gofit. Au Iléme 
chant, oi Inare, personnage antipathique, est tombé dans une 
trappe, auteur montre son contentement devant la mésaventure 
d’un héros qu’il n’aime pas: 

Que le brutal Inare resteroit bien sous terre, si j’étois le maitre d’altérer 
les faits! Je lui eusse au moins rompu le col, de fagon qu’on ne pit jamais 
le lui remettre que de travers. Mais il faudrait bien le tirer de 1a, et tout 
ce que je puis faire pour le service de ma petite passion particuliére contre 
ce brutal, c’est de l’oublier quelque temps dans sa fosse, pour courir 4 des 
héros bien plus intéressans pour moi. (I, 47.) 


Au IIléme chant, ses réflexions sont d’un caractére aussi per- 
sonnel : 
Les gens qui ne croient point, ne sont point mes gens. Le doute qui les 


fait flotter les inquiéte et leur corrompt l’humeur; leur caractére m’est 
suspect, et j’ai peu d’opinion de leur esprit. (1, 61.) 


Tout cela est bien prés de l’Arioste et de Voltaire; nous nous 
rapprochons davantage du premier, avec l’exorde guerrier du 
IVéme chant: “ Le son éclatant des trompettes et des clairons me 
réveille. . . . O, vous, soutien de mon entreprise, croniqueur exact 
et véridique, digne continuateur de Turpin, révélez-moi des faits 
mal rendus par V’infidéle Renommée, et que V’histoire a mal 4 
propos dédaignés.” (1, 93-5.) Celui du chant V est une allusion 
directe au texte du Roland Furieux: “On dit que les gens qui 
vont au loin voient des choses bien extraordinaires. Il faut que 
je sois bien malheureux, moi qui y ai été, et qui n’ai rien vu.” 
(1, 123.)? 

L’Arioste, et aprés lui Voltaire, avaient aussi introduit, 4 la 
fin de chacun de leurs chants, des conclusions personnelles, qui 
sont imitées dans la premiére rédaction de l’Ollivier, et qui ont 
été abandonnées par la suite. Comme toutes ces conclusions se 
ressemblent, nous nous contenterons de reproduire celle du premier 
chant: 

Mais j’entrevois des nuages sur la physionomie de mon auditoire. Ah, 
les pauvres enfans! les aurois-je attristés? Je m’apercgois que j’ai broié 


trop de noir, et que le cothurne que j’ai chaussé pourroit bien étre trop 
large pour ma jambe; resserrons-en les courroies, baissons de ton, ména- 


2 Cf. Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, v1, 1: 


Chi va lontan dalla sua patria, vede 
Cose da quel che gia credea, lontane. 
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geons-nous, songeons que la carriére est longue, et que nous n’avons pour 
tout équipage qu’une vielle et quelques chansons. (I, 32.) 


La maniére de raconter est aussi imitée de l’Arioste. Ollivier 
n’est pas le seul héros du roman; 4 cété de lui, un certain nombre 
d’autres personnages, des guerriers aussi bien que des amoureuses, 
jouent des réles au moins aussi importants que le sien. Leurs 
aventures sont racontées 4 batons rompus, dans un désordre qui 
voudrait reproduire la nonchalance du conteur italien, et rattachées 
uniquement par le fil fréle de quelque plaisanterie: “J’allois 
revenir deux fois par la méme route,” dit l’auteur, “ séduit par le 
plaisir que je trouve 4 parler d’Ollivier. Mais le temps me presse, 
jai un tissu 4 former, des fils 4 tendre, et plus d’une navette a 
mettre en jeu. Voions ce qu’aura fait Enguerrand, depuis qu’Inare 
s’est séparé de lui.” (1, 57-8.) “Tl faut m’éloigner pour quelque 
temps,” écrit-il une autre fois, “des plaines de Sirie, et retourner 
vers les campagnes de la Touraine.” (1, 108-9.) Aijlleurs, il 
annonce de la méme maniére le changement de son inspiration: 
“ J’altererois ma constitution, si je m’occupois plus longtemps a 
peindre des tableaux héroiques. I] faut ménager mes poumons, 
qui souffrent de l’effort que je fais pour grossir le son de ma voix. 
Passons 4 des évenemens que je sois a portée de décrire sans faire 
violence 4 la nature.” (1, 194.) 

Dans la derniére rédaction, celle qui devait étre imprimée, la plu- 
part de ces parenthéses ont été supprimées, grace au fait que 
Pécrivain a changé complétement de plan, dans le sens d’une 
ordonnance plus stricte et plus logique de son récit. Ses aventures 
ne sont plus aussi morcelées qu’il avait voulu les présenter d’abord ; 
plusiers fragments sont réunis autour du méme noyau, et le tissu 
des histoires en apparait plus simple et plus facilement intelligible. 

Les corrections apportées au texte regardent, le plus souvent, le 
style et les expressions. D’autres fois, il abrége les phrases qui 
trainent, il remplace un mot qui ne sonne pas bien, il arrondit 
une image. 

Tout cela montre des préoccupations d’ordre et d’élégance, qui 
ne sont pas sans intérét. Mais cela prouve en méme temps que 
Youvrage de Cazotte fut congu comme une imitation de l’Arioste et 
de Voltaire,’ et que ce ne fut que plus tard que l’auteur dégagea 


* Dans la premiére conception de l’auteur, il avait été un conte badin, 
dans le genre de ceux de La Fontaine; cf. l’article de Gérard de Nerval 
sur Cazotte, publié avec plusieurs éditions modernes du Diable amoureua. 


3 
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son inspiration de limitation trop serrée de ces deux modéles, en 
écartant systématiquement tout ce qui lui semblait les rappeler. 
Il eut tellement 4 cceur de séparer ses imaginations des fantaisies 
de l’Arioste, qu’il en prévint ses lecteurs dans sa préface méme, en 
déclarant qu’il ne se l’était pas proposé comme modéle ; mais, malgré 
ces mesures tardives, l’imitation de ]’Arioste n’en est pas moins 
évidente, dans l’esprit de ’ouvrage comme dans la qualité de sa 
fantaisie. 


AL. CIORANESCU 
Fontenay-aux-Roses 





BERANGER’S NEGLECTED POEM TO MANUEL 


It was not until twenty-one years after the death of Jacques- 
Antoine Manuel (1775-1827) that Béranger wrote the last of a 
series of chansons dedicated to his friend and fellow patriot. This 
final poem, under the title A Manuel, has consistently escaped the 
attention of Béranger’s editors. Despite its lack of exceptional 
merit, it is a significant expression of the poet’s feelings at the 
close of an epoch, and rightly deserves a place in future editions 
of Béranger’s works. 

Although Béranger was on excellent terms with Thiers, Mignet, 
and other prominent men, he valued no friend more than the 
young Manuel. Both shared the same political interests, both 
felt an intense solicitude for the liberty and happiness of France. 
The poems addressed to Manuel show the poet in his best vein (cf. 
Les Esclaves Gaulois, Le Convot de Manuel, Le Tombeau de 
Manuel) .* 

No French collection contains Béranger’s poem A Manuel, writ- 
ten on the advent of the Second Republic in February 1848. Out- 
side of a Bibliothéque Nationale reprint,? William Young’s vol- 


Cf. also Ma Biographie, écrite par Béranger [Paris, 1860], p. 197; 
Cuvres complétes [Paris, 1858], 11, 214-15; E. de Mirecourt, Béranger [Les 
Contemporains, Paris, 1856], 0, 65, 80; S. LaPointe, Mémoires sur 
Béranger [Paris, 1857], ch. xv; J. L. Dubreton, Béranger, la Chanson, la 
Politique [Paris, 1934], pp. 68-70, 103-105. 

2 See leaflet in the Bibliothéque Nationale entitled: Stances de Béranger 
aux manes de Mamuel (sic), sur la révolution de février 1848, Paris, im- 
primerie de Schneider, 1848, in-8°, 4 pp. Obviously a reprint of only the 
verses from Le Travail, the poem is dated as of March 10, 1848. 
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ume * alone includes it, but here we have merely an English trans- 
lation, not the original poem, animated with the patriotic fervor 
of Béranger. It is strange that these verses should be overlooked 
by Béranger’s publisher Perrotin. A Manuel appears in Le Tra- 
vail (February 24, 1848), an ephemeral journal published at Paris 
by Edouard Houél. The journal may be consulted in the im- 
portant collection of miscellaneous French newspapers (1848- 
1850) available at the Virginia State Library in Richmond. Like 
many other short-lived publications of that era, this “carré de 
papier ” sustained itself on the patriotic rhapsodizings of con- 
temporary versifiers. 

In this particular issue, Le Travail outdoes itself in tribute to 
Béranger (“L’univers entier répéte son nom avec enthousiasme a 
Pégal de: PEUPLE FRANGAIS”), and devotes a long introduction 
to A Manuel. It would be pointless to reproduce such encomium 
in full, but, as typical of the lack of discrimination common to all 
these propaganda sheets, the following excerpts bearing directly on 
our poem are of interest: 

Nous reproduisons avec enthousiasme la plus récente, la plus actuelle 
des poésies de notre chansonnier populaire Béranger, le poéte des GUEUX, 
le CHASSEUR DE Rois. Les pensées larges et généreuses qui fécondent 
de leur lumiére ce nouveau chef-d’euvre, l’émotion que nous a inspirée 
leur lecture, l’exemple de ce vieillard 4 l’Ame ardente et jeune, rappel- 
leront aux incrédules rétifs et impuissans qu’il existe un homme immortel 


auquel les BAcLEuRsS de théories, les racoleurs de consciences refusent 
une influence politique. Les ingrats! ... 


A Manuel embodies the two motifs of patriotic thanksgiving 
and of personal tribute. As the poet’s victory-song written for a 
country freed from oppression, these lines may be considered a 
happy sequel to Les Enfants de la France in which Béranger, 
twenty-nine years earlier, had prophesied France’s ultimate tri- 
umph over her reverses. Young,* in a note on the poem, points 
out the irony of Béranger’s premature rejoicing: “ Could the poet 
have foreseen what lame conclusions were to follow the event he 
here commemorates, he would scarcely thus have evoked the spirit 
of his dear friend Manuel, who appears to have been his beau 
idéal of a politician and a man.” 

8 Béranger—Two Hundred of his Lyrical Poems done into English Verse, 


by William Young (New York, 1850), pp. 360-61. 
* Loc. cit., p. 360. 
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5 The Schneider leaflet (cf. supra, note 2) reads surtout for souvent. 
*Cririons replaces nous disions in the Schneider leaflet. 
evidence that this change or the one in the preceding note are due to 


Béranger. 


A MANUEL 


(Air: de la bonne vieille) 


O Manuel, la France s’est levée! 

Sa liberté n’a plus un ennemi. 

C’est bien ainsi que nous l’avions révée! 
Peuple géant qui n’est rien & demi! 
Puisqu’il nous méne & la terre promise, 
Dieu parmi nous aurait du te laisser. 
Qu’avais-tu fait pour mourir en Moise? 
Mon pauvre ami, je voudrais t’embrasser. 


Sortant vainqueur de ces luttes sublimes, 
Tu penserais & mon tout petit coin. 

C’est dans ces jours de fiévres magnanimes, 
Que l’un de l’autre on a souvent ® besoin. 
Longtemps muets, dans une étreinte antique, 
Puis, refoulant nos pleurs dans un baiser, 
Nous nous disions: ® Vive la République! 
Mon pauvre ami, je voudrais t’embrasser. 


Le sait-on bien? Depuis qu’au Jeu de Paume 
S’ouvrit l’époque ot le peuple vainqueur, 

Fit affluer en notre beau royaume 

Le monde entier, comme le sang au ceur. 

Du livre d’or sanglant, sublime ou sage, 

Ov chaque lustre eut sa gloire 4 tracer, 
Quarante-huit est la plus belle page! 

Mon pauvre ami, je voudrais t’embrasser. 


La royauté stérilisait l’empire, 

Et jetait l’ancre en ce sable mouvant; 

Le foudre passe, et le tréne chavire, 

Et j’ai cherché sa trace vainement. 

Mais je retrouve une France féconde, 
Qu’un noble sang vient de fertiliser ; 

Sol généreux, qui nourrira le monde! 
Mon pauvre ami, je voudrais t’embrasser. 


La République est grande et sera stable, 
Elle remplit nos voeux, mais je t’aimais; 
Je me souviens de ce cri lamentable: 
Plaignons les morts, ils dorment 4 jamais! 


There is no 
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GOETHE’S “ HEIDENROSLEIN ” 


Dormir, hélas! quand la France se léve, 
Lorsque, pour vaincre, et pour se surpasser, 
Elle a besoin de l’esprit et du glaive! 

Mon pauvre ami, je voudrais t’embrasser. 


Gloire & toi, peuple, 4 tes succés rapides! 

Je t’aime mieux lorsque je pense & lui; 

Mes bras ouverts ne resteront pas vides; 

Tous les Francais sont fréres aujourd’hui. 
Vieillard courbé, quand tu courais aux armes, 
Comme les morts, j’ai di me reposer; 

Mon sang est froid, mais j’ai de chaudes larmes, 
Peuple francais, je voudrais t’embrasser. 


The long neglect of this chanson, together with its content, may 
serve as a reminder that a detailed study of the friendship between 
the two patriots is a meritorious topic which still awaits the atten- 
tion of historians of nineteenth-century French literature. The 
salvaging of A Manuel from dusty heaps of journalistic inedita is 
accordingly an essential beginning. 

Joun G. RoBERTS 

Lehigh University 





SOME REMARKS REGARDING A TEXTUAL CHANGE IN 
GOETHE’S “ HEIDENROSLEIN ” 


“ Réslein wehrte sich und stach, 
Half ihm [ihr] doch kein Weh und Ach, ...” 


There is no doubt that the “ihm,” which replaces the earlier 
“ihr” in C*, C, and W, was a change intended by Goethe himself. 
“ Roslein ” is grammatically a neuter noun, and the neuter pro- 
noun is, therefore, the correct one. Besides, the new version occurs 
for the first time in the C* edition, and, according to G. L. Rogers, 
all textual changes in this edition over against B are “ either the 
correction of misprints or new versions introduced by Goethe him- 
self.” + One question only remains from the text-critical point of 
view: whereas the “ihm” occurs in C’, is carried over to C, and 
was naturally accepted in the Weimar edition as the final and 


*G. L. Rogers, Zur Textgeschichte der Gedichte Goethes, a doctor’s dis- 
sertation submitted in manuscript form to The Johns Hopkins University, 
1938, p. 57; my quotation is translated from the original German. 
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authentic text, C?, which is a re-print of C', returns to the earlier 
“ihr.” A study of Table xvii in G. L. Rogers’ dissertation re- 
veals that there is not one other such case where C? has the same 
text as B and B', as contrasted with C and C*. Of course, it 
may merely be a misprint, introduced by the type-setter. The 
Weimar edition seems to ignore that fact altogether in its apparatus 
and merely states the following: “ ihm] ihr S-B.” 

Now, while “ihm” is more correct grammatically, it may lead 
to a possible confusion in meaning. We all know Goethe wanted to 
say that the “ Roslein ” (really a symbol for the maiden), has to 
suffer through the boy’s impetuosity, and that neither its sting nor 
its lament can save it. The context makes that appear as the most 
natural interpretation. It is also the most likely one, because of 
the association between this poem and the Friederike episode in 
Goethe’s life. Nevertheless, misinterpretations have been made. 
“Thm ” could be masculine as well as neuter, and in that case it 
would refer to the boy. Such an interpretation would derive its 
justification from the fact that the feminine pronoun, often used 
colloquially for the neuter “ Madchen,” might be expected in a 
poem which is so decidedly like a folk-song in character. The use 
of “ihm,” therefore, might suggest the masculine rather than the 
neuter gender. 

The present writer’s interest was attracted to this question by 
the Theo. Baker translation of the poem as it appears in the 
Schirmer edition of Schubert’s songs. The manuscript of Schu- 
bert’s “ Heidenrdslein ” bears the date of August 19, 1815.? As the 
very latest editions of Goethe’s works then in existence were the E? 
and B-editions (Cotta, 1815), Schubert naturally wrote “ Half ihr 
doch kein Weh und Ach.” The German versions of the song have re- 
tained that text. I had sung it for many years, and there had 
been no doubt whatsoever in my mind about its meaning. I was, 
therefore, rather startled when I wanted to sing the song in Eng- 
lish one day and found the following translation of these lines: 
“Vainly he laments his woes, With pain his hand is glowing,” ® 
which made me wonder for the first time whether it was the boy or 
the girl who had to take the punishment. Theo. Baker evidently 


2In Betz-Price, Learning German, American Book Co., there is a fac- 
simile of this manuscript on p. 481. 
® Schubert’s Songs, Schirmer, v. I, p. 229. 
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THE RUIN 


used a more modern text than that of the Schubert song and had 
misunderstood it. Most other translations, however, clearly agree 
with the generally accepted interpretation. It is interesting to 
note that of a number of American college students to whom this 
poem was assigned, very many made the same mistake as Theo. 
Baker, unless they were warned. It might also be added that all 
modern American school texts use the wording found in the 
Weimar edition. The latest one still to use the “ ihr” is Klara H. 
Collitz’, Selections from Classical German Literature, published 
by the Oxford University Press in 1914. 
F. ILMER 
Hollins College 





THE RUIN 


The poem usually called “The Ruin” is to be found on f. 124 
of the Exeter Book, except for its first seven words which form the 
last line of the preceeding folio. The last twelve pages of this 
codex have been mutilated by fire, apparently by a brand which 
fell upon the book when it was face down, destroying many lines 
of the text. About one quarter of the poem here considered is thus 
irrevocably lost; what remains is excessively puzzling. The frag- 
ment abounds in hapax legomena, scribal errors and ambiguities. 
The poem itself is a ruin. 

The difficulty of translation makes no less difficult the problem 
of what the poet was talking about. Various writers (Conybeare, 
Leo, Earle, Wiil(c)ker) have considered that it refers to a town, 
others (Ettmiiller, Grein, Sweet) to a fortress. Leo and Earle 
independently arrived at the idea that the subject of the poem is 
Bath. No other definite locality seems to have been proposed; the 
most recent editor of the poem (Dobbie) adds: “.. . and per- 
haps none need be sought.” There are, however, possibilities as 
yet uncanvassed which seem to the present writer not only to ful- 
fil the apparent requirements of the poem but to do so better than 
Bath. I propose the Roman Wall. 

The identification with Bath rests largely upon the. supposition 
that no other locality in Britain possesses the characteristics de- 
scribed in the poem. These consist principally in impressive 
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masonry, defensive fortification, dilapidated ancient splendor and 
hot baths. As a matter of fact, several localities might be sug- 
gested, though none so outstandingly appropriate as Hadrian’s 
wall and the associated complex of Roman settlements, Corstopi- 
tum, Chesters, Housesteads and the like. That these structures 
profoundly impressed the Anglo-Saxon observer may be noted in 
the description of the works by Bede. 

Miss Kershaw continues an old tradition: “The references to 
badu . . . hat 1. xxx f. can hardly refer to any artificial system of 
heating like the hypocausts used by the Romans, for these would 
have been unrecognizable. On the other hand, so far as I am 
aware, there is no evidence of extensive Roman buildings at any of 
the hot springs in this country except at Bath.” I, for one, am 
unconvinced that the poem refers to hot springs at all and have no 
evidence that an Anglo-Saxon would not have recognized a hypo- 
caust. He could scarcely have missed the function of the caldarium 
at Chesters with its boiler and flues. 

The first twenty-five lines are appropriate to Hadrian’s wall and 
contain allusions to a multitude of towers, many bathing halls, pin- 
nacles and banqueting halls which suggest to the present writer 
various localities on or near the wall, collectively considered. Lines 
19 and 20 ([h]ygerof gebond / weallwalan wirum wundrum toga- 
edre) which are rather puzzling at first glance, refer to a type of 
Roman construction illustrated by the bridge at Chollerford where 
the stones were bound together by long iron rods set in lead. There 
are baths at Newcastle, Benwell, Rudchester, Halton Chesters, 
Chesterholm, Chesters, Burgh-by-Sands, and towers at intervals of 
usually not more than a mile. For the warriors’ treasure which 
1.35 suggests that they gazed upon, one might infer that it was 
rather plentifully distributed along the whole complex from the 
treasure of coin and precious objects which have awaited the 
modern observer at sites like Benwell (strong-room plastered and 
colored), Mile-castles 12 and 13, Chesters (strong-room with iron- 
studded oak door), Carrawburgh, Housesteads, Chesterholm, Cor- 
stopitum, Birdoswald. There must have been a great deal more, 
say, a thousand years ago. 

It is debatable what the poet meant by wigsteal in line 2%. If 
it meant fortification nothing more need be said; the whole affair 
is a wigsteal. If, however, it means a place of pagan worship (cf. 
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wih, weoh, wigle, wiglian, wiglung, weohsteall, wigweordung, etc.) 
it might be pointed out that there is a mithraeum at Housesteads, 
other cult-relics at Rudchester, altars of various kinds are, or were, 
at Wallsend, Mile-castles 3, 52, 60, Benwell (temple), Halton, 
Chesters, Carrawburgh, Castlesteads (several), Kirksteads, Burgh- 
by Sands, Port Carlisle, Browness-on-Solway. 

The question of the hot baths is left. Lines 38 to 41 (stan-hofu 
to hydelic) would do for any Roman bath. Lines 42, 43 (leton 
donne geotan :::: ofer harne stan hate streamas) and the frag- 
mentary remains of the lines which follow would apply perfectly to 
the situation at Great Chesters, if leton is taken as causative. There 
and at Halton Chesters were aqueducts; the former was six miles 
long. Leton, indeed! The lines “ stanhofu stodan stream hate 
wearp widan weal eall befeng” do not say that the water was hot 
as it issued from the earth. They may more justly be taken to 
mean that the heated water was run copiously into the baths. 

Briefly, then, the wall and adjacent structures fulfil every re- 
quirement of the poem. There is no reason why a Northumbrian 
poet should not have heard of Bath and memorialized it in his 
poem, but as one who has often visited both sites, I cannot feel 
otherwise than that he was writing about the nearer and infinitely 
more impressive ruin. 


STEPHEN J. HERBEN 
Bryn Mawr College 
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Letters of Ludwig Tieck. Hitherto Unpublished. 1792-1853. Col- 
lected and edited by Epwin H. Zrypet, Percy MATENKO, and 
Rosert HERNDON Firs, with the co-operation of the Depart- 
ment of Germanic Languages, Columbia University. (New 
York: Modern Language Association of America; London: 
Oxford University Press, 1937). 


This volume, containing 487 letters, 467 of these by Tieck, here 
printed for the first time, makes a very noteworthy addition to the 
documentary material about Tieck now available to the scholar. 
To give full credit to the editors and their collaborators in the 
German Seminar of Columbia University for the zeal that led to 
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the assembling, arranging, and annotating of this formidable 
mass of material, one would have to restate in detail the numerous 
difficulties that beset the editors at every stage of their labors. A 
fair idea of the amount of work that has gone into the making of 
this volume can be gleaned from a look at the preface and the 
analytical table of contents. 

It was not the intention of the editors to produce a book that 
would be read from cover to cover (except by a reviewer). A siz- 
able armful of other volumes, published or in preparation, have 
preémpted the more readable items of Tieck’s correspondence. This 
volume assembles between its covers a miscellany consisting largely 
of business correspondence and including the unpublished portions 
of letters which have already appeared elsewhere in part. With the 
aim of ultimately laying before the scholar as complete a record as 
possible of Tieck’s correspondence the editors have spared no pains 
to give this volume the character of a practical reference work to 
be used in conjunction with the whole arsenal of Tieck correspon- 
dence. This end is served by the analytical table of contents, the 
index of names and places filling 24 double column pages, the 
elaborate and necessarily often repetitive set of notes prefacing each 
letter, and the informative summaries tracing the course of Tieck’s 
relations with some of the more prominently represented correspon- 
dents, such as the publishers Reimer, Max, and Cotta. It is 
doubtless practical considerations, too, that led to the grouping of 
these letters—a compromise between systematic and chronological 
arrangement. 

Although prepared with great care, the editorial comment cannot 
help betraying the fact that this publication owes its appearance 
to codperative effort. The quality of the notes is uneven; some 
of them tend to smother the reader in a mass of irrelevant detail, 
while important matters are sometimes glossed over in silence. The 
English is barbarous in spots. As to the text of the letters, a good 
many slips and questionable readings seem to have escaped the 
proof-reader’s eye. A few examples will bear out these observations. 

The first page of the preface gives concise bibliographical in- 
formation concerning the publication of Tieck’s correspondence 
with Goethe, Wackenroder, the Schlegels, etc. In this connection 
there is an irritating mix-up concerning Friedrich von Raumer. 
We are told that “ E. H. Zeydel and Percy Matenko have published 
the portions of the letters to Friedrich von Raumer which Tieck[ !] 
omitted from his edition.” (vii). Taken in connection with the 
earlier statement that Tieck himself had planned to publish selec- 
tions from his correspondence this misstatement may prove trouble- 
some. If, after following a number of false leads suggested by the 
context, one consults the aforementioned Zeydel-Matenko publica- 
tion one discovers that Raumer’s Lebenserinnerungen und Brief- 
wechsel contained part of the correspondence and his Literarischer 
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Nachlaf the remainder. The substitution of Tieck’s name for 
Raumer’s has carried in its wake the unfortunate omission of both 
these important titles from the bibliographical data of the preface.— 
I consider it misleading to have the fourth letter of Chapter I listed 
as To His Father merely because on its face it bore instructions 
“An den Herrn Tieck abzugeben.” (7). In this letter Tieck is 
obviously talking to his sister. Not a single phrase of that letter 
is addressed to his sister and to his father jointly. The super- 
scription simply concedes the father’s practice of supervising his 
daughter’s correspondence. In a similar way one questions the 
inclusion of the letter To Alma (92f.) among the family letters, 
when the editors themselves admit that Tieck’s wife cannot have 
been the recipient and that it is probably a fragment of a projected 
novel rather than a letter. A fuller note on this mysterious missive 
would have been desirable—When Frommann writes about Tieck’s 
brother, the sculptor, “ Er hat eine késtliche, sehr ahnliche Biiste 
von Gothe geliefert und der Schlegel eine sehr brave, auch frappant 
ahnliche, groBe Zeichnung von Schelling” (35), the comment on 
this passage contains the following remark: “ His bust of ‘die 
Schlegel’ (i.e. Caroline) is not known, but he made one of Caro- 
line’s deceased daughter Auguste in 1804” (31). This nonsensical 
reading of the above text leads one to suspect that the member of 
the Seminar who prepared this letter was unaware of the close ties 
existing between Caroline and Schelling. It is strange that this 
blunder escaped the editors’ attention—In writing to Reimer 
about the fifth edition of Novalis’ Schriften which he is preparing, 
Tieck writes: “ Was den Novalis betrifft, so erfreut mich Ihr Plan, 
und ich wiinsche ein Vorwort hinzuzufiigen. Der unniitze Aufsatz, 
der durch Frd. Schlegel und Carl Hardenberg hineinkam, mu8 
wieder ausgemerzt werden” (349). Students of Novalis know, 
of course, that this is a reference to the famous essay Die Christen- 
heit oder Europa. The notes to this letter, however, are completely 
silent on the subject!—There is the curious failure to correlate 
Schulze’s letter of Sep. 18, 1841 (452-4) with the letter next in 
order by Tieck, Sep. 29, 1841 (455), which is obviously Tieck’s 
answer to Schulze. Yet Tieck’s letter is prefaced by the remark: 
“ Neither the addressee nor the review . . . could be determined ” 
(455). This, purely mechanical, error probably resulted from the 
note to Tieck’s letter being written before the Schulze letter came 
into possession of the editors: The proof-reader, however, missed 
a golden opportunity to use his wits——The mention of a proper 
name is frequently the cue for releasing a veritable flood of in- 
formation. Thus when Tieck wants to buy a piano and asks his 
addressee to consult Breitkopf on the subject we are presented with 
a four line note on the well-known firm of Breitkopf and Hartel 
including five dates bearing on the history of the firm and its 
founder (154). I could cite other cases where erudition is put 
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to even more trivial uses. Conversely, however, when Tieck alludes 
to “Ihren Propheten Ad. Miiller” (145) this important writer 
and proselyte is not deigned worthy of a biographical note. There 
is only the terse comment: “ For Johann Adam Miller, cf. Holtei 
I, 134” (144). A few pages later, the notes again mention Adam 
Miiller in passing (149); and as is to be expected the index gives 
separate listings for Johann Adam Miiller and Adam Miiller, as 
though they were two different persons.—Sometimes a note is in- 
serted in the wrong place. In his letter to Reimer of Jan. 1, 1845 
Tieck does not complain of misprints in the Schriften, as the notes 
would have us believe (493), although he does so repeatedly in other 
letters. On the next page, incidentally, reference is made to Tieck’s 
claim “that the typography of the Schriften leaves much to be 
desired,” which is certainly a misleading way of saying that Tieck 
complains of misprints. 

In conclusion I wish to point out some of the more serious mis- 
prints in the text of the letters that I happened to observe. In 
many of these cases it is impossible to determine whether Tieck’s 
text is faultily transcribed or whether the editors simply failed 
to call attention to a fault in the text as is their custom. P. 6, 
lines 34 and 36, thre, read: Ihre. P. 10, line 4, mich, read: bist. 
P. 35, line 3, die verzagende Erscheinung der Fortsetzung, read: 
verzogerte. Ibid., line 6, als, read: also. Ibid., line 34, So meint 
er auch der Mortimer wire ohne Ihren Golo erst da [sic?]. There 
is no note to indicate that this refers to Mortimer in Schiller’s 
Maria Stuart. P. 36, line 25, zu abspannen [sic?]. P. 37, line 17, 
27 Bogen, read: 72 Bogen. P. 52, line 17, sie, read: Ste. P. 92, 
line 1, Sie, read: sie. P. 95, line 34, Ihnen, read: thnen. P. 102, 
line 12, Vertrieb, read: Vertrawen. P. 105, lines 36 and 38, sie, 
read: Sie. P. 128, line 15, Hw. Wohlgebohrn, read: Ew. Wohlge- 
bohrn [bereit?]. P. 374, line 4, vortrug, read: vertrug. P. 376, 
line 3, Christiansol, read: Christiansoe. P. 451, lines 23-4, konnte 
ich doch niemals die arghafte Absicht sein, [sic?]. 


HERMANN J. WEIGAND 
Yale University 





Charles Timothy Brooks, Translator from the German, and the 
Genteel Tradition. By CAMILLO VoN KLENZE. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., London: Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. 
VII, 114. 

Students of the cultural relations between Germany and the 

United States have long been aware that Charles T. Brooks was a 


most prolific translator from the German, as well as a significant 
figure in American intellectual life of the nineteenth century. A 
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thorough study, however, of Brooks as a German scholar has been 
neglected, and therefore the present publication is a welcome 
contribution. 

Mr. von Klenze, who has carefully collected his materials from 
numerous sources, including manuscripts, gives a detailed analysis 
of Brooks’ devotion to German literature. This devotion began 
when Brooks, as a Harvard undergraduate, was inspired by Carl 
Follen to study the German language, and extended throughout 
his long career. The first part of the investigation deals with 
matter more or less familiar: the interpretation of Germany and 
her literature by various countries, notably France and England. 
We are told that Madame de Staél’s views, many of which were 
shared by Follen, and those of Carlyle, found response in the 
characteristic American attitude of the period of Longfellow and 
Brooks, deeply influencing the tendency of the genteel tradition. 
Here, as abroad, there was great admiration for Schiller, though it 
is significant that Jean Paul Richter should achieve for a time 
considerable popularity in New England, where Brooks, encouraged 
by Carlyle, became his most important spokesman. 

The author then turns to the major part of his investigation: 
the treatment of Brooks’ numerous translations, admirably sup- 
porting his discussion by a characterization of the German originals 
and by illustrations from the various renditions. Furthermore, 
we are shown, by Brooks’ choice of subjects, the affinity between 
the translator’s interpretation and that of others of the century to 
which he belonged. The story is complete, beginning in the year 
1838, when Brooks presented as the first of his larger undertakings 
a fairly adequate version of Wilhelm Tell, which served to increase 
American interest in Schiller and in a popular subject. A trans- 
lation of Schiller’s Homage of the Arts followed in 1846, and ten 
years later appeared the version of Faust I, a task, we are informed, 
for which Brooks lacked both mastery of the German idiom and a 
genuine poetic gift. His efforts, however, are frequently not in- 
ferior to those of his more successful rival Bayard Taylor, whose 
Faust was destined to overshadow the work of his predecessor. 
Nevertheless, we agree with the author’s assignment of Brooks’ 
version to a position of importance in the development of American 
interest in Germany’s intellectual life. It was unfortunate that he 
did not translate the whole of Part Two of the drama. 

From Schiller and Goethe, Brooks turned his attention to Jean 
Paul, a writer, we note, akin in many respects to his translator, 
and one whom Brooks had previously praised in a paper contributed 
to the Christian Examiner. After Faust, the most ambitious effort 
was a version of Titan in 1862, which Hedge pronounced “one 
of the heroisms of literature ” and a credit to American scholarship. 
There were further translations of Jean Paul’s works, including 
Hesperus and Die unsichtbare Loge, thus furnishing additional 
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evidence of Brooks’ devotion to a writer whom he erroneously re- 
garded so important to the progress of American culture. Through 
the years he produced renditions of the whole or part of writings 
of various other Germans: Auerbach, Schefer, Busch, Kortum, 
and Riickert, whose Wisdom of the Brahmin (the first six books) 
appeared in 1882. All of these were difficult tasks, on the whole 
laudably performed, and were works which appealed to the spirit 
of the time in New England. 

But the most characteristic expression of Brooks’ attitude toward 
German culture is seen in his translations of numerous lyrics and 
ballads, to which he gave more attention than did any other Ameri- 
can of his day. Three collections, supplemented by contributions 
to some of the leading periodicals and newspapers, appeared between 
1842 and 1853. The first, contributed to Ripley’s Specimens of 
Foreign Standard Interature, gives greater prominence to Uhland 
and Korner, the particular selections revealing characteristics con- 
genial to the America of Longfellow, Whittier, and Bryant. It is 
noteworthy that, excepting a few poems by Biirger and Goethe, the 
classical period is totally neglected. The second collection, which 
was attached to his translation of Schiller’s Homage of the Arts, 
manifests essentially the same temper as the first, though the inclu- 
sion of Riickert, Freiligrath, and Herwegh, shows Brooks’ endeavor 
to convey the spirit of the younger generation. He expresses his 
appreciation of the new Germany, as expounded by Taillandier, 
the influential French interpreter of German life. This spirit is 
further emphasized in the third collection, where Anastasius Griin 
is assigned a prominent place. 

The reader of this study is impressed throughout with Brooks’ 
skill as a translator, despite many obvious defects and the time 
and energy which he devoted to relatively unimportant works in 
prose and verse. It is clear, however, as pointed out in the author’s 
admirable summary, that Brooks, child of the genteel tradition, 
belonged to a period of uncertain literary standards, which explains 
his lack of discrimination in the choice of subjects. But notwith- 
standing all this, we may further agree with the opinion that, by 
his consistent interpretation of the literature of Germany, Brooks 
greatly enriched the cultural life of our nation. 

Mr. von Klenze adds copious and informing notes, a list of 
Brooks’ unpublished works, and a number of unpublished letters 
found in the manuscripts at Newport. The method of presentation 
and the conclusions give evidence of the work of a thorough scholar 
who has for many years rendered valuable service to American 
learning. 


O. W. Lone 
Williams College 
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Deutsch-Osterreichische Literaturgeschichte. Ein Handbuch zur 
Geschichte der Dichtung in Osterreich-Ungarn. Unter Mit- 
wirkung hervorragender Fachgenossen nach dem Tode von 
J. W. Nagl und J. Zeidler herausgegeben von EDUARD CASTLE. 
Dritter Band, 9.-15. Abteilung (S. 1273-2388). Wien: Carl 
Fromme, 1936-37. 

Geschichte der deutschen Literatur. Von Pror. Dr. TH. C. VAN 
Stockum (Groningen) und Pror. Dr. J. van Dam (Amster- 
dam). Zweiter Band: Vom 18. Jh. bis zur Gegenwart. 
Groningen: J. B. Wolters, 1935. VIII + 3408. 

Deutsche Interaturkunde. Erbgut und Erfiillung. Von Dr. Joszr 
PRESTEL. Freiburg i. Br.: Herder und Co. (Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.), 1935. 2208S. $1.15. 

Von deutscher Dichtung. Ein Jugend- und Volksbuch. Von WIL- 
HELM VOGELPOHL. Leipzig: Teubner, 1937. Zweite Auflage, 
VIII + 2438. Mk. 1,95. 


Es ist ein Gliick, daf& die Osterreichische Literaturgeschichte 
vollendet wurde, ehe noch die dde Gleichschalterei ihre geisttdtende 
Hand an das Bild dieser ungeheuer verwickelten, durch Rasse, 
Religion, Staatszugehérigkeit komplizierten, durch Sprache, Tradi- 


tion und Zusammengehorigkeitsgefiihl vereinigten Kultur legte. So 
kann man im Riickblick noch einmal staunen iiber den Reichtum 
eines durch gegenseitige Anregung gesteigerten, aus vielen Quellen 
genahrten Schriftwesens, das freilich nicht immer wesentlich, nicht 
jederzeit hochwertig, aber immer eigenartig ist und vom urwiich- 
sigen Bauerntum Tirols zur Kaffeehausliteratur Wiens, vom katho- 
lischen Ordenspriester bis zum Chassidismus Martin Bubers reicht. 
Volle Einheitlichkeit des Blickpunkts in diese Mannigfaltigkeit zu 
bringen, wiirde zu vergewaltigender Konstruktion fiihren miissen. 
Wir werden es noch friih genug erleben. So nimmt man es lieber 
in Kauf, da&B das Werk hier und da wiederholt, zuweilen—und 
dies ist der Fall in der Ausbreitung iiber die Provinzen—einem 
Dichterlexikon nahe kommt, in dem eine Tracht von Tatsachen- 
material angehiuft und zuginglich gemacht wird. 

Freilich ist der Kreis etwas weit gespannt, wenn (S.1511) der 
zu St. Louis geborene und gestorbene John Rothensteiner, Sohn 
eines Siidtirolers und einer Westfalin, hier erscheint oder gar Paul 
Ernst, weil er sich “ oft in Osterreich aufgehalten, besonders die 
letzten Lebensjahre dort verbracht hat und zum Osterreichischen 
Geistesleben zeitlebens gute Beziehungen unterhalten.” 

Mit der 11. Abteilung setzt aber wieder eine straffere Gliederung 
ein: Kapitel 6 (meist von E. Castle) behandelt die Versuche einer 
Erneuerung von Kunst und Leben durch Festspiel und Volks- 
theaterbewegung, Kapitel 7 ist beherrscht von der Darstellung 
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Hermann Bahrs (Castle), Schnitzlers (Kainz), Hofmannsthals 
(Rieger), Rilkes (Koch) und Karl Kraus’ (Rollet). (Beiliufig 
erwahnt fiir die Weite des Horizonts sei, daB Schnitzlers starke 
Wirkung aufs Ausland und besonders Amerika nicht vergessen ist). 
In Kapitel 9 ist vor allem die ausgedehnte Bibliographie der 
Theaterauffiihrungen von besonderm Wert (Castle) und erfreulich 
die Einbeziehung des Lichtspiels (L. Schulz). Kapitel 10 ist dem 
Expressionismus, Kapitel 11 dem “ Weg zur neuen Sachlichkeit ” 
gewidmet. Hier erfahrt durch E. Nack die Kriegslyrik eine sach- 
liche Darstellung, ungetriibt von dem neuen Heroismus, der im 
achten Bande der Reklamserie (Politische Dichtung) Ethos und 
historischen Ablauf verfalscht und fiir den ein Dr. Ernst Volkmann, 
Geheimrat, verantwortlich zeichnet “am zwanzigsten Jahrestag des 
Kriegsausbruchs.” Dem neuen Roman sind fast 100 Seiten ein- 
geraumt. 

tiickblick und Ausblick vom Herausgeber sowie ein umfassendes 
Register schlieBen diese, vor vierzig Jahren begonnene Publikation, 
ein Monumentalwerk von 4300 Seiten Text und 1300 Abbildungen, 
die weder Forscher noch Bibliothek entbehren kann. Dem Verlage 
sowie dem Herausgeber, der im Jahre 1913 die Fortfiihrung unter- 
nahm, ist damit eine Dankeschuld abzutragen. 

Ubrigens ist von den zwei letzten Banden eine Sonderausgabe 
erschienen als Geschichte der deutschen Literatur in Osterreich- 
Ungarn im Zeitalter Franz Josephs I. 1848-1918 (Mk. 32.- der 
Band). 

Der zweite Band der Van Stockum-Van Damschen Literaturge- 
schichte halt, was der erste (siehe MLN. 1935, 338) versprach und 
bringt auBerdem auf 32 Seiten eine gut ausgewihlte Bibliographie, 
die sich natiirlich auf das Notigste beschranken mu8, aber in 
ihren Angaben genau ist und bis auf das Erscheinungsjahr geht. 

Der Text gliedert sich in 15 Kapitel, beginnend mit der Aufkla- 
rung, die ohne das iibliche Vorurteil dargestellt ist, und endend 
mit der Dichtung des Dritten Reiches, deren Katholizitat freilich 
seitdem schon in vielen Fallen revisionsbediirftig geworden ist. 
Aber die Starke des Buches liegt iiberhaupt nicht in den letzten 
Kapiteln, die durch gréfere Beschrankung auf die Hauptpersonen 
und ihre Bedeutung fiir die in ihnen dargestellten Stromungen 
vielleicht hatten gewinnen kénnen. Schon der 40. Abschnitt mit 
dem etwas zweifelhaften Titel Neuklassik und Neuromantik hatte 
ohne Griesebach, Kinkel und Roquette auskommen kénnen. Vor- 
ziiglich dagegen sind die Definitionen und Inhaltsangaben der 
ersten Kapitel, etwa der Theorien Lessings und Herders, die 
Verkniipfungen mit der Literatur des Auslands. Mit wenigen 
Worten wird hier viel gesagt. Zwischen Klassik und Spatklassik 
wird die Romantik eingeschoben ; beide Strémungen werden philo- 
sophisch fundiert. Die Biedermeierdichtung erscheint in einem 
eigenen Abschnitt, dessen Eingang vielleicht die positive Seite zu 
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schwach herausarbeitet; auch die politische Lyrik hatte stairker 
differenziert werden kénnen. 

Indessen ist es unbillig, von einem solchen Leitfaden, der vielen 
Zwecken gerecht werden mu&, eine Festlegung auf zu strenge 
Auslese und auf ausfiihrliche Abhandlung zu fordern. Dieses Werk 
ist, scheint mir, die brauchbarste Darstellung fiir den amerika- 
nischen Studenten, da sie weder durch Fiille verwirrt noch Urvater- 
hausrat unbesehen weitergibt und Stroémungen klar herauszuarbeiten 
sucht. 

Dex Prestelsche AbrifB, aus dessen Untertitel sich die vélkische 
Hinstellung ergibt, die durch den katholischen Blickpunkt noch 
weiter beschrinkt wird, ist in den Anfangen mit ausfihrlichen 
Inhaltsangaben aus den Epen vielversprechend. Dann aber wird er 
sprunghaft und zusammenhanglos. Die Renaissance als nicht volk- 
haft fehlt, der Barock ist hochst diirftig: Lohensteins Arminius 
erhalt wegen seiner patriotischen Tendenz eine ganze Seite, soviel 
wie der Simplizissimus. Die Aufklarung ist undeutsch, iiber- 
fremdet, platter Optimismus. “ Man tut sich viel zu gut auf die 
Emanzipierung des Judentums und einen verschwommenen To- 
leranzbegriff ” (81). Werther bekommt 3 Zeilen, Wezels Herrmann 
und Ulrike 11. Nach dem Gotz heift es, “ Leider blieb Goethe 
selbst nicht auf der mit seinem Gotz betretenen Bahn des nationalen 
Volksschauspiels ” (107). DaB das Junge Deutschland und Heine 
nie existiert haben, versteht sich von selbst. Auch Schnitzler hat 
nie gelebt. “ Ebenfalls am Jahrhundertbeginn setzt sich bereits 
das absteigende Biirgertum sein dekadentes Denkmal in Thomas 
Manns Liibecker Kaufmannsroman Buddenbrooks.” 

Vogelpohl ist lesbarer und besonnener. Die Gegenwart wird hier 
ausfiihrlicher auf 80 Seiten (gegen 162 S. des tibrigen Teils) be- 
handelt und ist daher, wenn man einmal den Standpunkt kennt, 
nicht ganz unbrauchbar. Thomas Mann freilich ist nicht erwahnt. 
Ricarda Huch bekommt wenigstens noch halb so viel Platz wie ihr 
schrulliger Harzburger Vetter, den man plétzlich entdeckt hat. 
Heine ist genannt als “ Ausbeuter der Romantik, dem nichts mehr 
heilig war.” Denn “mit den Juden drang ein fremder Geist in 
unser Volksleben ein und drohte es zu vergiften, wie die Folgezeit 
bewiesen hat.” Lessings Toleranzgedanke wird allerdings noch 
verteidigt, da “ die helfende Liebe zu den Mitmenschen eine Grund- 
forderung des Christentums ist ” und da man ja zu seiner Zeit noch 
nicht entdeckt hatte, “da es rassische Unterschiede gibt, die sich 
auch im Glauben und Denken dufern.” 

Wo immer solche Streitfragen nicht in Betracht kommen, ist das 
Buch zuverlaissig und auch wegen des einfachen Stils im Unter- 
richt brauchbar. Daf das “eine Ziel” der Dichtung der Gegen- 
wart, “ Deutschland und die deutsche Seele,” ein Dilemma enthalt, 
mug dieser Hinstellung notgedrungen verborgen bleiben. 


Ernst FEIsE 
4 
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Geschichte der deutschen Sprache. Von Dr. ApotF BacH. Mit 6 
Karten. Leipzig: Quelle und Meyer, 1938. Pp. 240. 


This valuable book treats the subject matter from the dialect 
atlas method angle. It contains two main parts (Vorgeschichte der 
deutschen Sprache, pp. 19-58; Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, 
pp. 58-234), a concluding chapter called “Sprache und Nation” 
(pp. 232-234), a short index (pp. 235-240), and six maps, five of 
which are illustrations of “ Mundartenforschung” proper. It is an 
admirably executed work and gives the beginner a fairly compre- 
hensive survey over a vast and complicated field. Bach has in- 
corporated many views and theories of more recent origin, notably 
Wrede’s “ Ingwionentheorie,” Karstien’s rejection of a “ westgerm. 
Spracheinheit,” Frings’s modification of Burdach’s opinion on the 
preponderance of the Chancellery in Prague under Charles IV. 
Bach also maintains a clearly defined distinction between Middle 
High German (1050-1350), Early New High German (1350-1650), 
and New High German proper (since 1650). 

The most striking feature of presentation is the overworking of 
the term “ Strahlung ” which the author uses somewhat beyond the 
proper territory of the dialect atlas method of investigation. This 
reviewer feels that the author discredits essential results of historical 
“ Mundartenforschung ” thereby. Particularly in the discussion 
on the rise and origin of the “ Gemeinsprache ” the old terms like 
‘borrowing’ or ‘ loanword ’” explain the incorporation of dialectical 
features sufficiently without recourse to “ nord-siidliche Strahlung ” 
and the like. 

At times, the interpretation of facts seems to be too dogmatic 
even for an elementary book. Thus, in view of the prodigiously 
large literature on the sound shifts, an unqualified statement like 


Als Erste oder Germ. Lautverschiebung bezeichnen wir eine Reihe von 
lautlichen Veranderungen, die miteinander weder in urs&chlicher Beziehung 
stehen noch sich zu gleicher Zeit durchgesetzt haben (p. 30), 


should have been modified, because the book is to serve as an intro- 
duction for beginners who shall be made to see problems as well as 
undisputed facts. Also, more restraint might have been observed in 
those matters which touch on the philosophical aspects and evalua- 
tions of the German language. On such controversial subjects a 
separate book should be written. 

By and large, Bach’s book is a really excellent exposition of the 
development of the language under the dialect method angle, and 
it will fill a gap among the many books on the subject. It should 
be said, however, that the various short bibliographies listed at the 
end of most paragraphs are amazingly destitute of American entries. 
It is hoped that in a second edition this shortcoming will be 
remedied. 


GEORGE NORDMEYER 
West Virginia University 
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Social Ideals in German Literature 1770-1830. By Lupwie W. 
KAHN, University of Rochester. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press 1938. 108 Pp. 


The author through brief analyses and comparisons of repre- 
sentative works of the three periods, Storm and Stress, Classicism, 
and Romanticism, sets into sharp relief the differences of social 
ideals developed and expressed in these movements. He succeeds 
in clarifying ideas and ideals and arrives by means of constant 
reference and contrast at precise and clear definitions. 

A treatise like this, written in English for a non-German public 
and pithily presented with a laconic self-denial is most useful and 
instructive. One might have wished that quotations had been trans- 
lated since many of them are difficult to render and need an inter- 
pretative transposition. At the same time, it cannot be overlooked 
that the virtue of briefness in this outline leads to dangerous 
simplifications (of which the author himself is not oblivious) 
especially when definitions are not wary of common misconceptions 
in the public mind which they should forestall. Thus the word 
selfgratification used in connection with the ideal of personal free- 
dom and self-realization in Storm and Stress will necessarily seem 
to justify the current prejudice of Goethe as a philanderer particu- 
larly since the concept of the Damon as a guiding force is overlooked 
and since the tragic tension between static law and dynamic life 
is lost sight of in the personality of the genius. Thus Werther, 
stripped of the philosophy of its ethical naturalism, becomes a mere 
love story (primarily through misinterpretation of such central 
themes as the discussion on suicide, p. 16), Stella a “ pleasant” 
ménage a trots, while in Gotz the peculiar reactionary revolutionism 
is put on the same plane with Lenz’ rationalistic perfectibility. 

In the chapter on Romanticism a quotation from Schleiermacher’s 
Monologen concerning the idea that every individual should repre- 
sent humanity in his own individual way (Monolog II) might 
have facilitated the understanding of the concepts community and 
society, which without a knowledge of Tonnies or some further 
clarification are not as selfevident as the author seems to assume. 
The emphasis on a separation of love and procreation, of religion 
and ethics, which Schleiermacher makes, might also have added to 
an insight into Romantic Philosophy. Kleist’s standpoint in Das 
Erdbeben von Chili, as expressed on p. 76, would not be much 
different from Schiller’s idea in Kabale und Liebe. But, on the 
whole, the transition from individualism to collective ideas is well 
traced. 

The chapter Classicism lends itself more easily to simplification 
so that here the critical reader will find Kahn’s gift of condensation 
at its best. But in spite of vigorous strictures in the other parts 
he will probably concur in our judgment of the usefulness and 
real achievement this book represents. (Pathos, by the way is not 
Pathos, p. 56!) 


Ernst FEISE 
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Grundfragen der Phonometrie. Von EBERHARD ZWIRNER und 
Kurt Zwirner. Berlin, Verlag Metten & Co., 1936. Pp. 
xi-++ 140. = Phonometrische Forschungen, Untersuchungen 
und Texte zur Sprachvergleichung durch Mass und Zahl; 
Reihe A: Methoden und Ergebnisse, Band 1. 


“The aim of the present volume is to give historical and scientific 
justification for the method of phonometrie.” Such is the authors’ 
introductory statement of their purpose, but what does the term 
phonometry mean? Anticipating their long argument, the authors 
define it in one place as ‘ nothing but comparative linguistics, car- 
ried on with the technique of physiology, physics, psychology, and 
mathematics.’ But it is—in their view—emphatically not a border- 
line science somewhere between the domains of linguistics, psy- 
chology, physics, and comparative physiology; a definition which 
at once recalls Panconzelli-Calzia’s “ Begriff, Aufgabe und Ab- 
grenzung der experimentellen Phonetik ” (Experimentelle Phone- 
tik, 1921). To illustrate: P.-C. in examining a certain speech- 
sound would inquire how it is produced by a German, Italian, or 
Chinese, as recorded on a phonograph, cymograph, or X-ray-film, 
and he might investigate how the sound was heard by various 
listeners out of a jumble of nonsense words and sounds, played off 
from a grammophone record, etc., etc. The Zwirners on the other 
hand are interested only in the question how a certain speech- 
sound, as spoken on a grammophone record by a member of a 
certain linguistic community, is heard and recorded by other 
members of the same linguistic community. If the written records 
are 100% in agreement with the sound on the grammophone record, 
it means that its speech-sound has been identified by the listeners 
with their corresponding language phoneme (or sound). Often, 
however, this is not the case. By tabulating the deviations the 
Zwirners get a mathematical, statistical approach to the linguistic 
changes going on in the community, at least as far as such changes 
hinge upon the element of imperfect apperception by the hearer 
of the spoken sound. By such methods the Zwirners obtain what 
they call phonometrical texts. 

Obviously one of phonometry’s main theoretical props is Saussure’s 
distinction between speech and language, a distinction which also 
plays an important part in the definitions of the phoneme. While 
there is not a complete parallelism, one may say that the relation 
between experimental phonetics (as practised by Rousselot, Scrip- 
ture, E. A. Meyer, Poirot, and P. Calzia) and phonometry is some- 
what like the relation between the old phonetics (of Sweet, Sievers, 
Jespersen, and Malone) and the phonology or phonemics of the 
Prague school. 

The strictly linguistic and historical point of view of the Zwirners 
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is something for which linguists should be thankful. Not a few 
of the studies of experimental phonetics have little value for the 
linguists, because of the fact that the experimentators were not 
interested in language or speech primarily but in some abstruse 
element of the physiology or the physics of the phonation. Never- 
theless, it seems to me that the Zwirners are unjust in their criticism 
of older experimental phoneticians, for even the crudest experiment 
sometimes can help to solve problems baffling to the sharpest of 
ears. 

The Zwirners devote almost half their book to a historical 
survey of the idea of phonometry, beginning with the ancient 
Greek and Romans and leading up to the phoneticians of the 
19th century. Interesting are the statistics showing the frequency 
of works termed phonetical throughout the 19th century, as well 
as the remark that the term was first used by the Egyptologist 
Georg Zoega in 1797 (pp. 44 and 49). But as their most immediate 
precursor the Zwirners regard Robert Gordon Latham, who in a 
completely unnoticed article in the London, Edinburgh and Dublin 
Philosophical Magazine, 1841 (vol. xvii, p. 123 ff.) laid the 
foundation for their theory of phonometry (pp. 46-48). 

Space does not allow any adequate summary or discussion of 
this historical part of the work. One more remark I should, how- 
ever, like to make. When Helmont in Naturalphabet der heiligen 
Schrift 1677 has the idea that the letters are to represent not only 
their sound but also their articulation, he is obviously carrying on 
theories which can be traced back to the grammarians of the 12th 
century (cf. Anne Holtzmark, En islandsk scolasticus fra det 12. 
Grhundrede, Skrifter utg. av Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i 
Oslo, ii, hist.-fil. kl. 1936 No. 3, pp. 42-43, 87 and elsewhere). 

All considered, the book, with its fresh point of view makes 
highly stimulating reading, even where one does not fully agree 
with the authors. And that their own methods are well considered 
and therefore liable to lead to interesting results, there can be no 
doubt. Thus one should look forward to further volumes of the 
Phonometrische Forschungen with considerable interest. 


SreFAN EINARSSON 
The Johns Hopkins Ui:iversity 





Les gloses frangaises dans les commentaires talmudiques de Raschi; 
T. II, Etudes lexicographiques. Par D. 8S. BLonDHEIM. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1937. $2.50. (The Johns 
Hopkins Studies in Romance Literatures and Languages, 
Extra Volume XI.) 


La présentation de ce tome II est fort bien comprise. I] s’ouvre 
par un exposé que Miss Grace H. Blondheim et Mrs. Eleanor Dulles 
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Blondheim donnent de sa genése et de son plan. Ensuite une 
“ prefatory note ” du professeur Edward C. Armstrong retrace en 
termes d’une émotion contenue le portrait de Blondheim étudiant et 
érudit; elle insiste notamment sur la valeur de ses études lexi- 
cographiques et elle salue en lui le pionnier aux Etats-Unis d’une 
idée qui actuellement en France, sous ]’énergique et habile direction 
de M. Mario Roques, marche 4 grands pas vers sa réalisation: la 
constitution d’un dictionnaire qui serait pour la langue francaise 
ce que le dictionnaire d’Oxford est pour la langue anglaise. Enfin 
viennent le Curriculum Vitae et la Bibliography of the Publications 
of D. 8. Blondheim (cette derniére ne comprenant pas moins de 87 
articles). Ces deux documents—auxquels il efit été bon d’adjoindre 
la liste des articles nécrologiques relatifs 4 notre regretté confrére— 
ramassent, en un frappant raccourci, la variété des occupations et 
la multiplicité des intéréts qui ont sollicité une vie trop courte mais 
admirablement remplie. 

En ce qui concerne le texte posthume, c’est au meilleur spécialiste 
actuel des études hébréo-romanes, le Dr. Raphael Levy, qu’on s’est 
adressé pour le mettre au point. Grice 4 sa compétence dans les 
langues romanes et dans le domaine hébraique, grice aussi a sa 
familiarité avec la pensée de celui qui avait été son maitre, le Dr. 
Raphael Levy a surmonté les difficultés inextricables que pré- 
sentaient le maniement et le remaniement des matériaux mis 4 sa 
disposition, et il a parfaitement réussi 4 reproduire le son juste, 
net et plein que l’auteur n’aurait pas manqué de donner a sa 
rédaction. 

Telles qu’elles se présentent, ces études fourmillent de renseigne- 
ments nouveaux, de rapprochements ingénieux et de découvertes 
précieuses. On sent que D. S. Blondheim avait, quand il le compo- 
sait, atteint la plénitude de ses moyens et qu’il possédait l’absolue 
maitrise de sa méthode. Pour se rendre compte du parti qu’il a 
tiré de ces loazim, il suffit de se reporter 4 l’un quelconque de ses 
articles. Les plus courts (cf. 74. astre; 82. baves; 199. chesne) 
comme les plus fouillés (cf. 1. acier; 5. adorser; %. adrement; 18. 
aigrum ; 31. aloisne ; 63. areste; 68. arondele; 72. aspre; 83. balde- 
monie; 409. espaldon; 842. popedes) offrent un régal aussi sa- 
voureux que substantiel. Pour chacune de ses reconstitutions 
Vauteur procéde avec le mélange de prudence et de hardiesse néces- 
saire en un terrain aussi mouvant; il répond ainsi aux objections 
qu’on avait adressées & son systéme de transcription tel qu’il se 
trouve au tome I. S’il y a une erreur, il est le premier 4 la redresser. 
Voyez plutét les articles 18, 63, 113, 137 etc., tome II, ot il apporte 
des corrections 4 ses propres explications du tome I. Voyez aussi le 
soin avec lequel il reléve les inexactitudes les plus diverses (cf. p. 48, 
Iv; p. 61, 11; p. 70, Iv; p. 75, 11 et Iv; p. 78, ll. 14-25; p. 94, IL. 
16-22). Sa soif de précision apparait jusque dans les plus petits 
détails de sa documentation (cf. art. 83, p. 123, n. 2; art. 103, 
p. 127, ll. 13-14. Pour 66. arestwel, il m’a confié lui-méme qu’il 
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en était “ obsédé et tourmenté,” et, pour parvenir aux conclusions 
consignées p. 111, il avait visité plusieurs de nos musées.) Sa 
finesse trouve plus particuliérement a s’exercer dans les discussions 
étymologiques (cf. 2. agoper; 6. adrelces; 14. broutené, p. 63; 40. 
amortides, 11; 49. apendiz; 50. apentiz; 62. ardeficie). Enfin son 
ingéniosité s’est avisée d’une base provisoire mais fort pratique pour 
déterminer la datation des mots. Il compare les gloses de Raschi 
d’une part et d’autre part les textes dépouillés par E. Stengel dans 
son Worterbuch der dltesten franzésischen Sprache (Ausgaben und 
Abhandlungen 1, 1882) et le vocabulaire de la Chanson de Roland, 
et il marque du signe + chacun des loazim qui n’a de correspondant 
ni dans le Stengel ni dans notre vieux poéme. Grace a ce systéme, 
évidemment sujet 4 révision, mais qui n’en constitue pas moins un 
excellent point de repére, il se fait fort d’accorder un brevet “ d’an- 
cesserie ” 4 plus de la moitié des mots qu’il a examinés. Proportion 
considérable et qu’on retrouve tant dans le reste des Commentaires 
du Talmud que dans les Commentaires de la Bible. 

Voila quelques-uns des mérites que l’on a tenu a signaler parmi 
tous ceux qui donnent tant de prix 4 ces pages d’outre-tombe. Ils 
suffisent pour faire pardonner quelques omissions presque inévitables 
dans les circonstances ot a eu lieu la présente publication. Pour 
183. chalve soriz, on aurait di consulter Emil Eggenschwiler, Die 
Namen der Fledermaus auf dem franzdsischen und italienischen 
Sprachgebiet, Vogel, Engelsdorf-Leipzig, 1934, 8° 299 p. Pour 192. 
chastaignes pris dans le sens de chdtaigniers et mis en parralléle 
avec lor = laurier, on aurait pu ajouter l’analogie de tet ou tit, loaz 
102 de Gerschon de Metz, qui signifie ¢illeul. Pour les patois lorrains 
Léon Zéliqson, Dictionnaire des patois romans de la Moselle, 
Librairie Istra, Paris et Columbia University Press, New York, 
1922-1924, aurait en plusieurs cas constitué une utile addition 4 
L. Adam, Les Patois lorrains. Péchés véniels, en vérité. La 
grande pitié c’est que ce recueil ne traite qu’un si faible nombre 
de gloses: 125 sur 1102; c’est aussi qu’on n’ait retrouvé aucune 
trace des importantes parties signalées au tome I p. iv, ll. 18-19, 
et au tome Ir p. 7, ll. 12-15. Mais D. 8. Blondheim a donné 
l’essentiel : les matériaux et la méthode. Nul doute que son ceuvre 
ne soit poursuivie pour ’honneur de sa mémoire et le bénéfice de la 
lexicographie romane. 

Lovis BRANDIN 

University of London 





Répertoire des Lexiques du Vieux Frangais, par RAPHAEL Levy. 
New York: Modern Language Association of America, 1937. 
Pp. x + 65. 


Professor Levy’s aim has been to collect and present a complete 
list of dictionaries and alphabetical glossaries of Old French. He 
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has spared no pains to make his list accurate and serviceable. Sec- 
tion I consists of dictionaries and of such anthologies and collec- 
tions as are provided with an extensive glossary, while Sections 
11-vi deal with works of the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries respectively, arranged in each case in the 
alphabetical order of the editors’ names. Section vii consists of 
an index to the foregoing, arranged in the alphabetical order of 
the titles. Section vii lists werks for which a glossary is still lack- 
ing. In the final section Professor Levy goes beyond the prescribed 
limits in order to list glossaries or lexicographical studies on mod- 
ern French authors. An index of all editors mentioned and a list 
of American libraries in which the rarer items are to be found 
complete the volume. 

The above brief description shows how well the requirements of 
the scholar have been anticipated and how carefully the material 
has been arranged. It should be added that the subject-index 
(Section vir) contains further useful information, particularly 
under such general headings as “ Anglo-Normand,” “ Diction- 
naires,” “ Etymologie.” 

The value of such a repertory as this depends very largely upon 
its completeness, and here one might join issue with Professor 
Levy on the principles set out in his Avant-propos. He proposed 
to omit all editions with glossaries ‘ dont l’étendue est minime,’ but 
the number of entries is not necessarily an indication of the value 
of a glossary, and such a principle was bound to prove difficult to 
observe. Similarly the limitation of the repertory to glossaries or 
lists alphabetically arranged results in a selection which at times 
appears arbitrary. P. Barbier’s Miscellanea Lexicographica are 
listed, but not his important “Noms de poissons” (Rev. des 
langues rom. and elsewhere) ; D. S. Blondheim, “ Contribution a la 
lexicographie frangaise d’aprés les sources rabbiniques,” but not C. 
Bernheimer, “ Deux fragments d’un glossaire hébreu-fr. du xIII® 
siécle,” Rev. des Etudes Juives, 149 (1923); Grober, Altfrz. Glos- 
sen and A. Owen, Le Traité de Walter dé Bibbesworth, but not the 
similar publications of P. Meyer, Priebsch, etc. 

It would appear that a natural reluctance to omit certain lexi- 
cographical works of undoubted value and interest has led Profes- 
sor Levy to depart at times from the principles with which he 
began. The effect of this is not serious and amounts to little more 
than an occasional impression of arbitrariness and incompleteness. 
The practical usefulness of the repertory remains unaffected, and 
the author is to be congratulated on the valuable addition he has 
made to the equipment of the French lexicographer. 


A. EWwErtT 
Oxford University 
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Anti-Slavery Opinion in France during the Second Half of the 
Eighteenth Century. By Epwarp D. SEEBER. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1937. Pp. 238. 


The treatment of the slavery question in France during the 
eighteenth century has by no means passed unnoticed by scholars 
interested in this period. Professor Jameson’s Montesquieu et 
Vesclavage, étude sur les origines de l’opinion antiesclavagiste en 
France au XVIII¢ siécle (Paris, 1911) is a notable work. More 
recently, Mr. C. O. Hardy has published The Negro Question in 
the French Revolution (Menasha, Wis., 1919), while Miss Anna J. 
Cooper has studied the same period in L’ Attitude de la France a 
Végard de Vesclavage pendant la Révolution (Paris, 1925). The 
works of Professor Jameson, Mr. Hardy, and Miss Cooper are not 
particularly concerned, however, with the rise and spread of anti- 
slavery opinion in France during the period between the publica- 
tion of the Esprit des lois (1748) and the beginning of the French 
Revolution. It is to this second half of the century that Mr. Seeber 
has devoted special attention in his recent study. 

The material of Mr. Seeber’s treatise is arranged chronologically 
in three parts: Part I deals with the period from the Esprit des 
lois to the American Revolution; Part II, from the American 
Revolution to the French Revolution; and Part III, from the 
French Revolution to the Génie du christianisme. Such an arrange- 
ment suggests that there must have been an evolution in anti-slavery 
opinion from 1748 to 1802, and yet the main outlines of this evolu- 
tion are not readily apparent. Interest in the humanitarian treat- 
ment of slaves, if one may judge from the material presented, seems 
as prevalent in the prerevolutionary as in the revolutionary period. 
Opinions on the legality of slavery are as strong, though not so 
numerous, in the years preceding the American Revolution as in 
those between the American and French Revolutions. Economic 
arguments against slavery do not seem to vary between 1748 and 
1802. Nor do solutions to the slavery problem advanced by contem- 
poraries of Voltaire and Rousseau differ radically from those pre- 
sented by Brissot de Warville. As a matter of fact, only one evolution 
in the slavery question is apparent in Mr. Seeber’s work, and that 
only by inference. Dominantly a moral issue in the 50’s and 60’s, 
slavery seems to have become a philosophical problem in the 70’s 
and 80’s, and a political problem in the 90’s. In the meantime, 
the Negro had become more interesting than the question of slavery ; 
he became a literary figure, rather than the object of a political 
issue. It could hardly have been otherwise. Mr. Seeber has 
judiciously noted (p. 9) that “slavery is not a subject that stands 
alone as a social or legal problem. Adaptable to varied tastes and 
treatments, it is found under many guises, and often allied with 
exoticism, primitivism, sentimentalism, and humanitarianism.” In 
his search for opinions on slavery, Mr. Seeber has had recourse not 
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only to the works of the Philosophes, but to those of travelers, 
novelists, playwrights, and poets. It is regrettable that all of these 
elements have not been separated, so that one might know, for 
instance, just what réle sentimentalism or humanitarianism played 
in the formation of anti-slavery opinion. It is more regrettable 
that some distinction has not been made between the moral aspects 
of the slave trade, the legal aspects of slavery and the Negro as a 
literary figure of the time. 

The result of Mr. Seeber’s research is surprising and, due to the 
fact that he has refrained from summarizing his conclusions, 
slightly confusing. He has documented himself exceedingly well 
in the anti-slavery literature of the time. The bibliography, which 
he has covered with extraordinary conscientiousness, is enormous. 
From these works he has extracted copious quotations which present 
admirably the opinions of the authors studied. However, he has 
failed to indicate clearly the general direction of anti-slavery 
opinion and to show the specific relationship between this opinion 
and the philosophical movement of the eighteenth century. One 
would like to know more about the struggle of the Philosophes to 
reconcile their theories of liberty and equality with the slavery 
question. One would like to know how much humanitarian pre- 
occupations with slavery led to the formation of the theories ex- 
pressed in the Rights of Man. To be sure, these and other similar 
problems lie beyond the scope of Mr. Seeber’s thesis. Those, how- 
ever, who seek their solution, will find considerable assistance in 
his solidly documented work. 


Ira WADE 
Princeton University 





Proverbes en rimes. Text and illustrations of the Fifteenth Century 
from a French Manuscript in the Walters Art Gallery Baltt- 
more. By Grace FranxK and DorotHy MINER. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1937. Pp. 117 and 186 plates. 


Présenté avec science et avec gofit c’est un document humble, 
naif mais savoureux et précieux sur les aspects quotidiens du quin- 
ziéme siécle. Le manuscrit Walters de Baltimore qui contient ces 
“ proverbes rimés ” et illustrés est un des trés rares survivants d’un 
genre trés populaire mais dont nous ne connaissions jusqu’ici comme 
specimens que le ms 37527 add. du British Museum et le fragment 
de Gap publié par Gustave Cohen. Le ms Walters est l’ainé de 
cette petite famille. Il comporte 182 huitains dont chacun est 
accompagné d’une illustration. Par exemple, au huitain xvi dont 
le mot de la fin est le proverbe 


Qui trop embrasse, peu estraint 


correspond l’image d’un quidam chargé sur son épaule droite d’une 
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douzaine de petites poutres. Ce faix trop lourd et mal réparti 
semble couler hors des bras courtauds du présomptueux porteur. 
L’auteur anonyme du recueil en question embrasse peu, n’a pas de 
prétention et étreint assez bien sa matiére. Ce n’est certes pas un 
écrivain mais il dit bien ce qu’il veut dire ou plutét ce que les pro- 
verbes veulent dire. A ce propos, ce curieux livret semble étre a 
deux fins: didactique et morale, bien entendu, mais aussi explicative 
tout bonnement de certaines expressions proverbiales dont le sens 
n’était pas toujours clair. Il y a 14 ainsi une sorte de glossaire a 
images et bilingue, comme le dit trés justement Grace Frank, car il 
parle la langue du texte et celle des dessins. I] est méme permis de 
se demander si le caractére de charade, de jeu figuratif n’est pas au 
fond plus marqué ici que le caractére de morale, celui de renseigne- 
ment plus que celui d’enseignement, si on peut dire. En tout cas il 
est heureux pour nous que le vieil assembleur de ces proverbes ait 
exprimé dans une langue terre a terre une sagesse terrienne car 
lui et son illustrateur nous ont fourni sur la comédie humaine 
triviale de leur temps, entre le temps de Villon et celui de Rabelais, 
une série d’apercus d’une précision cocasse et qui parfois (Plates 
IV, V, VI, VIII, XXII, LXIII, C, CIV, CLXII) sont, bien que sans 
grand art, dans la grande tradition de la caricature francaise. 
Maints de ces dessins seraient plus dignes d’illustrer telles ceuvres 
genre farce du quinziéme siécle que les bois dont ces ceuvres ont 
été pourvues par les libraires du temps. Certains iraient comme 
un gant a tels vers de Villon et d’autres 4 tel passage de Rabelais. 
(Cf., par exemple, pour la marine de ce dernier, le vaisseau de haut 
bord de illustration xt111). De ces images, parfaitement étudiées 
par Miss Miner qui a pris 4 sa charge l’iconographie tandis que 
Mrs Frank décrivait et explorait le texte, il ne faut pas surfaire la 
valeur d’art mais leur intérét est trés grand. II est d’ailleurs difficile 
de distinguer cet intérét de celui du texte avec lequel elles collent 
fidélement. On pourrait cependant essayer de dire le charme 
instructif et la signifiance de cette ceuvre naive et narquoise: C’est 
de la langue, c’est de la vie de tous les jours et de tous les coins 
de rue et de campagne et habillées “ comme cela se trouve,” alors 
que les ceuvres plus distinguées et que de beaux mss nous ont 
gardées ont toujours un peu lair d’avoir été faites un Dimanche 
et ne sentent pas comme celle-ci la bonne grosse vie semainiére. 
Nous ne pouvons analyser ici les études que dans ]’Introduction 
(pp. 1-33), dans les Notes, le Glossaire et les Listes les éditeurs ont 
consacrées au texte et aux illustrations. Mrs G. F. nous y donne 
une fois de plus la preuve de cette remarquable érudition que M. 
Mario Roques, un bon juge et peu suspect de coutumiére indulgence, 
a récemment louée dans Romania. Pour Vétude des illustrations 
elle a été fort dignement secondée par Miss Miner qui, d’aprés 
surtout les costumes, propose pour le ms une date et un lieu voisins 
de 1485 et de Lyon.t L’auteur ou l’assembleur nous est, cela va 
sans dire, inconnu mais Mrs F. dessine fort bien la physionomie, 
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la “bonne balle” de bourgeois qu’on voit émerger avec assez de 
relief de son ceuvre pourtant si impersonnelle. Je le soupconne 
d’avoir été quelque médecin provincial pour la raison que le Médecin 
(huitain xcvii1) est le seul personnage de métier qui prenne la 
parole et pour louer assez bellement la médecine. I] est vrai que 
cela pourrait aussi bien faire de auteur un malade, un patient. 
Mais il n’y parait guére. Ce bonhomme que Mrs F. dessine avec 
une grande finesse de touche (p. 7), bien qu’il ne fit probable- 
ment plus jeune, respire la santé allante et active. Il hait l’oisiveté 
et bourgeois il ne veut pas “ contrefaire le bourgoix,” le rentier oisif 
(cLXIx). En ce méme huitain il dit qu’un brave homme souffre 
de ne rien faire et que “pour oysiveté défaire/Qui a loisir, il 
fait pannier.” ‘Son panier 4 lui, son ceuvre de loisir, c’est ce 
livre ow il a tressé les 182 brindilles de sagesse bourgeoise que sont 
ces proverbes rimés. Il aurait pu plus mal employer son temps 
et le notre n’aura pas été perdu si nous avons pu mettre en lumiére 
’éminente valeur de cet humble livre tel qu’on nous le présente de 
bonne et belle main.” 


Harvard University Louis Cons 


1Tl nous semble que le huitain III, en ses trois premiers vers/ Quand il 
n’y a seigneur ne dame/ Fors que gens qui ne voient goute/ Pour gouver- 
ner ung grant royalme . .. ne peut signifier que la dame de Beaujeu et 
sa régence (1483-1491). D’autre part, E. Droz dans Humanisme et Renais- 


sance de Janvier-Mars 1938 détermine nettement pour la localité la région 
savoisienne. 

*Mrs F. (p. 26) écrit que rien n’indique si le ms est complet ou non. 
Du moins il me semble qu’il a un commencement et une fin qui sont un 
début et une conclusion au sens propre. On relira le premier et le dernier 
huitains. Le dernier vers du premier h. “Me voit tel qui ne me con- 
seille ’ doit étre compris, d’aprés le texte et la gravure, comme signifiant: 
“Tel me voit sans étre vu de moi qui n’est pas mon bon ange, mon ange 
gardien ” car la propriété de l’ange g., comme chacun sait, est de voir sans 
étre vu et de conseiller (sens religieux, trés expressif 4 cette époque). 
Cette allusion tient lieu du début invocatoire et pieux qui est de rigueur 
dans les poémes moraux. En tout cas, le dernier huitain qui se termine 
par les mots “besoigne faite” est un ewplicit ... trés explicite. II 
faudrait voir le ms du B.M., le gros et jeune parent de celui-ci. 

P. 64, 1. 842 «en honneur » au lieu de <et honneur » fait le sens. De 
méme p. 51, 1. 430 «soudan (soudain)»> au lieu de «son dan». P. 78, 
1. 1317 il faut, pour comprendre, supprimer les : aprés pascience. 

P. 51 « flutes au verjus » pour dire des paroles menteuses et dont l’insin- 
cérité se voit est une image bizarre mais que la gravure et aussi des expres- 
sions encore vivantes (Flite!, fiddlesticks!) expliquent. Dans la gravure 
on voit une espéce de page qui porte sans conviction des flites (instr. de 
musique) dans un plat. II s’agit done de choses que littéralement “on 
ne peut avaler” (au fig. croire, accepter) et qui sont accompagnées d’une 
sauce (apple sauce) qui ne peut les faire passer. 

P. 61, le sens du huitain xcviI, avec l’expression “Se becq y vient, faul- 
cille y soit,” que Morawski n’a pas su interpréter, est celui-ci: Le mauvais 
ouvrier, le fol Rogier qui prononce cette phrase, marque ainsi que, dés le 
debut de son mauvais travail, il ne savait pas ce qu’il voulait faire, n’avait 
pas de méthode et de plan. Tapant au hasard sur le fer il se dit que cela 
finira bien par donner quelque chose. Si par hasard cela s’épointe en bec, 
eh bien! cela donnera une faucille. C’est un joli proverbe. 
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The Poems of Jonathan Swift. Edited by Harotp WILLIAMs. 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press [New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press], 1937. 3 vols. Pp. Ixii + 1242. $21.00. 


Swift’s Marriage to Stella. By Maxwett B. Gotp. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1937. Pp. x-+ 189. $2.50. 


The appearance of Mr. Harold Williams’s edition of Swift’s 
poems is a memorable event. The unsatisfactory state of the text 
and canon of Swift’s poems has been generally recognized for some 
years. Swift’s output of verse was great and he exercised relatively 
little care over its publication, with the result that the eighteenth- 
century editors who dealt with it faced a formidable task with 
limited equipment. Scott’s edition of the poems (1814, 1824), 
later adopted in the Aldine edition, though uncritical, has long 
remained the most satisfactory one—the modern and more acces- 
sible edition by W. E. Browning (1910) being inferior. Mean- 
while there has been piling up a mass of confusing details regarding 
the canon, text, and dating of the poems, but with the exception 
of Dr. F. Elrington Ball’s Swift’s Verse: An Essay (1929) no 
consistent effort has hitherto been made to bring order out of chaos. 
Hence the great importance of Mr. Williams’s edition, which not 
only gives us, at last, a reliable text of the collected verse, but 
brings to bear upon a multitude of vexing bibliographical problems 
the full resources of modern scholarship. Here and there a detail 
can be challenged or a judgment questioned, but by reason of his 
unsurpassed knowledge of Swift and his command of bibliographi- 
cal methods Mr. Williams’s work supersedes all that has been done 
on the poems in the past and must remain a point of departure 
for any later investigations. 

Something must be said, in however summary a fashion, con- 
cerning both Mr. Williams’s methods and the results of his wide 
explorations. Nearly every one of Swift’s poems has a separate— 
and often complicated—bibliography ; it is Mr. Williams’s practice 
to take into account all the texts of a given poem which have any 
value, to record the variants in a critical apparatus, but to print 
not a recension but what seems to him to be the most authoritative 
of the several texts. It is well, perhaps, that in determining which 
text is the most authoritative he has refused to bind himself with 
fast rules, for each poem is apt to present peculiar problems. In 
general, however, Mr. Williams may be said to prefer a manuscript 
version if such exists in Swift’s hand or the hand of one like Stella 
or Ford, closely associated with Swift; otherwise a first edition, 
though a later edition bearing marks of the author’s editorial super- 
vision is favoured over an unauthorized first. Mr. Williams’s use 
of manuscript material is notable: the Morgan, Harvard, John 
Rylands, and Huntington Libraries; the Portland papers at Long- 
leat ; Welbeck and Woburn Abbies; the British Museum, the Forster 
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collection, and the Ford papers—all have been drawn upon for 
texts in Swift’s autograph or in other hands. Of nearly as great 
interest is the large number of first editions, including many broad- 
sides and half-sheet editions, which plays such an important part 
in establising the text, though one wishes that Mr. Williams had 
indicated, for the benefit of later students, where such editions 
now lie. 

As a result of this procedure Mr. Williams has been able to give 
new versions of several poems, among them the following: the 
earlier (1703) version of “ Vanbrug’s House” is printed for the 
first time completely from Swift’s manuscript; the 1706 version 
of “ Baucis and Philemon ” is given from Swift’s autograph, which 
Forster used carelessly ; and we have a recension—the only instance 
in the entire edition—of “ Verses on the Death of Dr. Swift.” 

In connection with the dating of the poems—given as nearly as 
possible under date of composition—and the extensive historical 
information placed in the notes, several interesting discoveries by 
Mr. Williams are to be noted. “The Problem” was directed not 
against Lord Berkeley, as hitherto supposed, but against the Earl 
of Romney. “ Horace. Book I. Ode XIV ” would seem to have 
been composed, not in 1726, but at the height of the Wood con- 
troversy in 1724. “Death and Daphne” and “ Daphne” were 
addressed to Lady Acheson rather than to Mrs. Pilkington. And 
from the Orrery Papers in the Harvard Library come suggested 
readings for lines 1, and 53 and 54 of “ The Author upon Himself.” 

The problems of the canon are the most difficult confronting an 
editor of Swift’s poems, and it is here that his judgment is most 
likely to be challenged. Something of the difficulty of the task 
can be gathered from the fact that over against some two hundred 
and fifty genuine poems, there have been attributed to Swift, ques- 
tionably or without foundation, some hundred and fifty pieces. 
Here again, in determining whether to accept or reject from the 
canon, Mr. Williams has committed himself to no rigid laws. In 
the absence of external facts associating a piece with Swift, he 
seldom falls back upon subjective evidence, though occasionally he 
permits himself to be swayed—and quite properly—by his sense of 
the Swiftian manner. The rejected attributions are all discussed 
in the final section—a section of the utmost bibliographical value. 
Of the pieces concerning which there has been some question and 
which are now admitted to the canon by Mr. Williams the follow- 
ing may be mentioned: “The First of April,” “ The Bank thrown 
Down,” “A Panegyric on the Reverend D—n S t,” “A Letter 
from D. S-t. to D. S-y.,” “The Life and Genuine Character of 
Doctor Swift,’ and “The First Ode of the Seventh Book of 
Horace Paraphras’d.” Along with these should be cited still other 
poems, of unquestioned authenticity, which have not hitherto 
appeared in any collected edition of the poems: “ Verses to 
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Vanessa,” “The Character of Sir Robert Walpole,” certain of the 
Scriblerus “Jeux d’esprit,” three “Poems from the Holyhead 
Journal,” and “To Mr. Harlyes Surgeon.” 

Mention should also be made of a sixth stanza added by Mr. 
Williams to “ In pity to the empty’ng Town,” and of his discovery, 
among the Scriblerus trifles, of a new piece of two lines from 
Swift’s autograph. But by far the most important addition to the 
canon is the piece which is almost certainly Swift’s lost “ Ode to 
the King ”’—probably the earliest of the youthful Pindaric odes, 
now retrieved from the very rare fourth (1735) volume of Fair- 
brother’s Miscellanies. 

Mr. Gold’s monograph, whether it convinces us or not that Swift 
and Stella were in fact secretly married, will remain a very real 
and very valuable contribution to Swift scholarship. Mr. Gold has 
brought forward new material bearing on the question of the mar- 
riage, and in the appendix has given transcriptions from twenty- 
three autograph letters of Swift in the Pierpont Morgan library, 
these transcriptions correcting passages given by Ball in the Corre- 
spondence and adding many omitted lines—in two instances sup- 
plying whole letters not given by Ball (Swift to Arbuthnot, 13 
July 1714; Swift to Orrery, 16 April 1733). The real importance 
of the book, however, lies in Mr. Gold’s clarification and impres- 
sive remarshalling of all the evidence in favour of a marriage. 
Unless more information—if it exists—turns up, this should be 
the final statement of the case for all who hold that a marriage 
ceremony took place. 

The theory entertained by Mr. Gold is the familiar one: about 
1716 Swift and Stella were secretly married by Bishop Ashe, but 
they never lived together as man and wife. Mr. Gold’s discovery 
in the Harvard Library of Orrery’s interleaved copy of the Remarks 
has enabled him to bring forward some new evidence, for in this 
copy are transcripts of letters received by Orrery from Mrs. White- 
way, who here gives an account of Sheridan’s learning from Stella, 
while attending her in her last illness, that Swift had offered to 
acknowledge the marriage but that Stella had replied it was too 
late. This, of course, is the same account as the one given by 
Deane Swift, who quoted Mrs. Whiteway, but it is something to 
have the story directly from Mrs. Whiteway. When all is said, 
however, the strength of Mr. Gold’s case rests chiefly upon his 
cogent restatement of evidence long at hand. And since in the 
past this evidence has failed to convince many sceptics, it would 
seem that the question of the marriage is still an open one. 


RICARDO QUINTANA 
The University of Wisconsin 
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The Crescent and the Rose; Islam and England During the Re- 
naissance. By SamuEL C. CHEw. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1937. Pp. xviii+ 583. $5.00. 


During the last half-century Western peoples have come to re- 
gard the Orient with increasing interest and concern. On the one 
hand, the Far East has appealed to our imaginations as the home 
of peoples strangely different from ourselves in their customs, reli- 
gions, and outlooks upon life, as a region full of terror and romantic 
mystery. On the other hand, the East has grown in economic and 
political importance for us; until at the present moment the great 
events going on there seem to threaten the peace and stability of 
all civilized society. Because of these facts, we are just now the 
better able to understand how European folk regarded the Moslem 
nations in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; for during this 
age the rise of the Ottoman empire made manifest, as the Saracen 
conquests had never done, the gravity of the danger in which Chris- 
tendom stood. By the time of Solyman the Magnificent the Turks 
had built up the mightiest state in the world, and were pressing 
northward toward Vienna and eastward toward the borders of 
Italy. Though the Sultan’s admirals were beaten at Lepanto, their 
fleets were quickly replenished, and swept the Mediterranean ; while 
raiders from the vassal states of Northern Africa scoured the Atlan- 
tic and threatened shipping even in the English Channel and the 
Irish Sea. Christian merchants, unwilling to relinquish their hold 
upon a rich eastern trade, sent out factors to negotiate with the 
potentates of Islam, raised ransom and tribute money, armed ships, 
and sought to stir up their governments to provide military and 
naval protection for their interests. Kings and Popes endeavored 
now to overawe, now to conciliate, the Grand Signior, trying at one 
moment to enlist his aid against their neighboring princes, at 
another to organize crusades to annihilate him. The power and 
invulnerability of the infidel became a fearsome legend, his name 
the symbol of viciousness and horrid cruelty. But the might that 
made him hated also made him known. The historian and the 
pamphleteer recorded his doings; ministers of the True Faith 
preached against him from a thousand pulpits; travellers sought 
him out to learn his customs and manners; and all Europe became 
eager to read about him. 

In The Crescent and the Rose Professor Chew has shown, with 
great erudition and much lively detail, through what channels and 
by the operation of what forces Renaissance Englishmen were 
brought into contact with the Mohammedan East, and how they 
acquired their ideas about it. He begins his book with chapters 
on Tales and Tale Bearers and The Classical and Biblical Past 
which establish the atmosphere in which the Elizabethan mind 
moved by giving an account of the history of travel and the pro- 
duction of travel books about Egypt and the Levant from late 
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Mediaeval through Renaissance times. He next describes the fears 
aroused by the then Present Terror of the World, the Ottoman 
empire, and describes the numerous lamentations, exhortations, 
warnings, and dismal prophecies for which Turkish activities gave 
occasion. The interest in the East thus dolorously displayed was 
encouraged and widened by the growth of the trading Companies 
whose ventures were productive of a larger knowledge of Islam, 
and whose interests made the establishment of diplomatic relations 
between England and the Porte (with its unruly African depen- 
dencies) inevitable. Sporadic efforts were made to bring about 
some sort of connection between England and the remoter Persia, 
too; and the exploits of the famous Sherley brothers supply mate- 
rial for some of Professor Chew’s most entertaining chapters, from 
which the reader learns about the most romantic projects and 
adventures on record, even from the Elizabethan age. Of much 
more importance as far as Englishmen in general were concerned 
were the depredations of the Moorish corsairs who, besides offering 
a constant threat to commerce, enslaved thousands of English and 
Irish folk, and presented a problem too great for English diplomacy, 
or the English navy, to solve. The difficulties here were made more 
considerable by the hatred and prejudices of the opposed Christian 
and Mohammedan faiths; and the quality of Western thought on 
this subject is well set forth in the chapter on The Prophet and 
His Book, in which are summarized the accounts of the false reli- 
gion and its founder which inflamed the imaginations and stirred 
the hearts of True Believers for many generations. With this 
background made plain, the attitude taken toward the Moslem in 
literature, especially in dramatic literature, becomes easily intelli- 
gible. Professor Chew has carefully defined the motifs and themes 
suggested to the Elizabethans by their knowledge of the Mussul- 
man, describing the elaborate masques and the sensational water- 
fights in which Orientals figured, and dwelling on the appearance 
of Turkish, Moorish, or Persian characters (usually in the rdle of 
bloody tyrant, or heartless Machiavellian villain) in stage plays. 
It must be admitted that not many pieces of first-rate artistic value 
were contrived from materials supplied by the travel books or Otto- 
man histories, yet Professor Chew shows how valuable his special 
knowledge is by using it for the elucidation of difficult passages in 
the works of Marlowe, Shakespeare, and many another writer, to 
the great benefit of all Elizabethan scholars. Furthermore, by 
bringing together in one thorough, carefully documented survey a 
great mass of evidence and data, he succeeds in giving proper em- 
phasis to an aspect of Renaissance life and literature which has 
hitherto been treated only in a scattering and fragmentary fashion. 
His book, which is copiously illustrated and admirably printed, is 
a fascinating and valuable one, a notable contribution to literary 
history. 
WaBNER G. RICE 
University of Michigan 
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Chronologie de la vie et de V’euvre de Thomas Gray. By RocER 
Martin. London [and New York]: Oxford University Press, 
1935. Pp. 199. $1.25. 


Essai sur Thomas Gray. By Roger Martin. London [and New 
York]: Oxford University Press, 1934. Pp. x-+ 460. $5.00. 


Thomas Gray, Scholar; the True Tragedy of an Fighteenth-Century 
Gentleman. By WiLtL1aM PowELL JonEs. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1937. Pp. xvi+ 191. $3.50. 


Poor Collins; his Life, his Art, and his Influence. By E. G. AIns- 
worTH. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1937. Pp. xii 
+ 340. $3.00. 


Thomas Gray’s effort to hide his life has not succeeded, even with 
the unintentional assistance given him by his rather stupid first 
editor, William Mason, and by the inaccuracies of his first important 
biographer, Sir Edmund Gosse. Several devoted scholars—Matthias 
and Mitford in the past, and Tovey, Toynbee, and Mr. Leonard 
Whibley in more recent years—have gathered the materials for an 
understanding of Gray almost as full as that which we have long 
had of Dr. Johnson. And these materials have now been used by 
M. Roger Martin, Maitre de Conférences at the University of 
Montpellier, in two books which form a worthy climax to a century 
and a half of scholarly effort. 

The first of these is primarily a work of reference. In addition 
to a concise biography it contains brief notices of Gray’s friends, 
analyses of his Commonplace Books and extracts from them, and 
the essay Cambri, printed entire. M. Martin’s second and much 
more important book is in four parts: Le Solitaire de Pembroke, 
Les Sentiments, L’ Activité intellectuelle, and Le Poéte. In Part I 
the author is concerned with Gray’s physical debilities as they are 
revealed with distressing accuracy in his “ Pocket Books,” and with 
certain psychopathic tendencies of his mind. Fascinating though 
these revelations may be to a certain contemporary taste, and im- 
portant though they probably are to a certain kind of biographical 
study, the book deepens steadily, and increases in value, as it moves 
on to the interpretation of facts which have been longer known. 
Its importance does not lie in the novelty of the information it 
conveys so much as in the wealth of erudition and the penetrating 
critical thought which it brings to bear upon materials long acces- 
sible to all students. M. Martin’s study of Gray’s scholarship and 
of his ideas is sound, brilliant, and revealing. In his masterly 
analyses of Gray’s more important English poems he has had, of 
course, many predecessors, but few rivals. 

The word “ Essai” in M. Martin’s title is intended as an apology 
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for his enforced omission of several matters—among them, a critical 
study of Gray’s letters and a tracing of his literary influence—from 
a work which he had hoped might be “ wne monographie complete 
et définitive.” As it stands, however, this is by far the most com- 
prehensive study of Gray in existence, and there is little likelihood 
that it will soon be superseded. Exact and minute in citation, 
always clear and often brilliant in style, admirably proportioned, 
penetrating in thought, the book is unmistakably a triumph of 
literary scholarship and interpretation. It brings before us a 
thoroughly credible man who achieved a kind of greatness in spite 
of many failings and foibles. It enables us to understand how a 
man who gave much the greater part of his time and strength to 
accumulative scholarship yet managed to write one great poem. 

In reading M. Martin’s account of Gray, although he extenuates 
nothing, we seem to be watching the poet grow into something 
resembling a hero, at least of the library. Mr. Jones, on the con- 
trary, appears to believe that Gray’s life was a gradual dwindling. 
And the disagreement goes farther still, for M. Martin adduces 
much evidence for the familiar opinion that Gray’s best work in 
poetry was made possible by his scholarly habits and attainments, 
while Mr. Jones asserts in the last sentence of his book that “ the 
poet was almost lost in the scholar, and meanwhile the ‘ gentleman ” 
had turned ‘ virtuoso.’ ” 

One cannot believe that Thomas Gray ever ceased to be a gentle- 
man, and certainly he escaped virtuosity, as the word was understood 
in his time, both by the number and variety of his pursuits and by 
the cool detachment of his attitude toward them all. Even Mr. 
Jones, moreover, does not consistently hold that Gray’s poetic 
powers were overwhelmed by his scholarship, for he says correctly, 
five pages above the sentence just quoted, that “ first and last, Gray 
was essentially a poet.” Unfortunately, this second statement is 
hard to square with the remark, on page 13, that “ obviously poetry 
meant very little to Gray after the death of West.” One does not 
see that this is obvious at all. With the exception of the “ Ode to 
Spring,” every important English poem of Thomas Gray’s was 
composed when Richard West was in his grave. 

Mr. Jones characterizes M. Martin’s discussion of Gray’s scholar- 
ship by the adjective “sketchy.” It is true that he has devoted the 
major portion of his own book to a topic which his predecessor has 
been obliged, by the exigencies of his larger plan, to handle in no 
more than two concise chapters. In superficial range his study of 
this one topic is the more extensive of the two. It shows an 
adequate command of scholarly method and of the paraphernalia of 
literary research. M. Martin’s Essai, however, is valuable not for 
these things alone but also for the quality of the thought it contains. 

Professor Ainsworth’s Poor Collins is exemplary in structure, 
scrupulously accurate, and highly informative. It gathers into 
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convenient compass all the little that is known about the life of 
Collins, all that is conjectured about the canon of his writings, 
and far more than would have been suspected about his indebtedness 
to various ancient and modern poets and about his influence upon 
English writers of later years. When one says that the author has 
made little effort to disguise the familiar marks of the doctoral 
dissertation as written in America, it will be clear that the book is 
not designed for convenience or pleasure in reading. Those who 
remember how laboriously such things are done—occasionally won- 
dering, perhaps, why they must continue to be done at all—will find 
the book a thoroughly respectable performance, as much a labor of 
love as one of necessity. As an account.of a poetic mind and life, 
however, and of the pains and ecstasies that go to the making of 
poetry, it misses its mark by the width of all the sky. What William 
Collins himself would have thought of it one hesitates to imagine. 
Probably he would have been as much amazed as anyone to learn 
that in his “ Ode on the Popular Superstitions of the Highlands” 
there are precisely one hundred and twenty-two Miltonic “ echoes,” 
and that even in his “ Stanzas Written on a Paper which Contained 
a Piece of Bride Cake” there are no less than thirteen. Or if we 
may suppose that he was aware of these facts and that he allowed 
himself to brood over them until they came to seem important, 
then his early decline into madness is plausibly explained. 


OpELL SHEPARD 
Trinity College 





Mary Shelley, A Biography. By R. GuyNN Grytis. London [and 
New York]: Oxford University Press, 1938. Pp. xvi + 345. 
$7.50. 


Miss Grylls’s Mary Shelley justifies itself mainly on the grounds 
of new material. It has nothing really new before late 1822. The 
informed Shelley student may therefore, in spite of the lively style 
and enthusiasm of the author, find the first 171 pages a trifle tire- 
some. Beginning with September 1822, however, his interest 
mounts slowly but surely; for it is in the last 150 pages and the 
appendices that the real value of the book lies. Here are many new 
facts about Mary’s last 29 years, a few of her unpublished letters, 
and excerpts from unpublished letters of Thomas Moore, T. J. 
Hogg, Percy Florence Shelley, and others. All these one greets with 
delight, for the later years of Mary’s life have been too long ne- 
glected. It is not, however, that we learn so much more about Mary 
herself as that we get many glimpses of Shelley’s old friends,— 
especially Claire Clairmont, Hogg, and Jane Williams. One wishes 
that Miss Grylls had reviewed Mary’s early life more rapidly and 
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had devoted more space to the later years, for unquestionably the 
new material in her hands was sufficient for a clearer and more 
detailed account. In fact, when one considers the amount of 
hitherto inaccessible manuscript material to which Miss Grylls had 
access (had she not wholly neglected American libraries and collec- 
tors the amount would have been much greater), one is disappointed 
with the rather hasty use made of it. Particularly disappointing 
is the slender yield of about a dozen unprinted quotations from the 
original MS. Journal kept by Mary, especially as but few of these 
are important. The account of the MS. journals and of the division 
of the Boscombe MSS. will, however, be most welcome information 
to Shelley scholars. One is also grateful to Miss Grylls for the 
valuable and highly interesting illustrations. 

If one were disposed to be severe, Miss Grylls has given him 
ample opportunity. Her book has faults of omission, style, form, 
and misstatement of fact. The failure to discuss Mary’s relation- 
ship with John Howard Payne and Washington Irving is a definite 
evasion of a biographer’s duty. There was a special need for proper 
treatment of this matter because Sanborn’s account (in The 
Romance of Mary Shelley, J. H. Payne, and Washington Irving, 
1907) and the interpretations of Gribble and Massingham are both 
misinformed and unjust. Stanley Williams, to whom Miss Grylls 
refers us, has by no means explained the affair sufficiently. Mary’s 
friendship with Payne was long and intimate, and a proper study 
of it will yield much to an understanding of her character. Miss 
Grylls’s contemptuous tone with reference to Payne is quite un- 
justifiable. Her bibliography not only omits The Romance, but 
also the valuable Letters of Mary Shelley (Boston, 1918) and The 
Bodleian Quarterly Record, vi, nos. 63-64 (1929); in the latter 
thirteen of Mary’s letters were published. The publication of all 
unpublished Mary Shelley letters in the Bodleian has recently been 
completed in the same quarterly, nos. 93-95 (1937). The word 
“unpublished ” which appears so often is sometimes misused, even 
with reference to Mary’s own letters. Some of these “ unpublished ” 
letters are to be found in Mrs. Marshall’s Life as well as in less 
important sources. Most of the letters labelled “ unpublished letters 
in the possession of Sir John Murray” (pp. 102, 178, 179, 191, 
207) are printed in Lord Byron’s Correspondence, ed. by Murray, 
1926. 

Most of Miss Grylls’s errors of fact are trivial. Byron and 
Shelley never planned to own a boat jointly (p. 164); it was 
Trelawny, Williams, and Shelley who proposed partnership. Shelley 
did not send to England for a guitar for Jane Williams (p. 158) ; 
he asked Horace Smith at Paris to buy a harp, but that failing he 
bought the guitar in Italy. In the terrible days after Shelley’s 
death Mary and Jane did not go from Pisa to Genoa (p. 168) to find 
Trelawny, but to Leghorn. Mary did not say anything about a place 
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called Palazzi (p. 181) ; her letter from Susa in July, 1823, merely 
states that about Susa “ are no gentlemen’s seats or palazzi.” It was 
on the continental tour of 1842, not that of 1840 (p. 241), that 
Pearson and Knox accompanied Mary and her son; and the second 
tour took place in 1842, not in 1841 (pp. 241, 329). The summer 
of 1841 was spent in Wales, not abroad (p. 244). Mr. and Mrs. 
Gisborne both died in 1836, not in 1835 (p. 231). Medwin did not 
offer to suppress his Conversations of Lord Byron, 1824, if Mary 
would pay him an “ indemnity ” (p. 190) ; his attempt at blackmail 
related to his Life of Shelley, 1847. All these are errors of 
carelessness. 

Miss Grylls’s Mary Shelley is valuable in many ways, but still 
Mrs. Marshall’s Life and Letters is the standard life. Moreover, 
Dowden’s Life of Shelley gives the best account of Mary’s life 
between. 1814 and 1822; Mrs. Rossetti’s Mary Shelley the best 
analysis of her literary and scholarly works; Mrs. Angeli’s Shelley 
and His Friends in Italy the best explanation of Mary’s and 
Shelley’s differences in Italy; Mrs. Marshall’s Life and Ingpen’s 
Shelley in England the best record of her later years; and O. W. 
Campbell’s Shelley and the Unromantics the best analysis of her 
character. 


FREDERICK L. JONES 
Mercer University 





William Blake’s Circle of Destiny. By Mitton O. PERCcIVAL. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. xii + 334. 
$3.50. 


This is in many ways a delightful book—charmingly presented 
by the Columbia Press—but in no sense a scientific one. The first 
sentence runs: “ The Circle of Destiny is not a study of sources, but 
a work of interpretation.” There is an apologetic reference to 
other students of Blake, this author not being, as he expresses it, 
“unappreciative of their contributions ” which means, mildly put, 
that he has used their work without mentioning their names: 
again an unscientific way of proceeding. “In following certain 
leads to their conclusions,” says the author, “I was pursuing a 
more or less independent path.” How can the reader tell, unless 
he is told how far previous writers have been used and what has 
been added ? 

This uncritical spirit is manifest throughout. What are we to 
think when we are told (p. 4): “ Blake is one of those who have 
caught God’s secret”? The book begins that way; and it ends 
(p. 291): “To an age in which the older conceptions of God are 
becoming increasingly difficult to entertain, but in which the need 
of God is as great as ever, Blake offers a conception which is beyond 
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the reach of science to destroy.” I would be the last to deny that 
Blake has a message for us—every great man of the past has; but 
to talk about the older conceptions is, if I may say it without 
offence, sheer nonsense. Everything that we learn every day about 
Blake tends to show that Blake has really nothing but those older 
conceptions to offer us; he reinterprets them up to a point, cer- 
tainly, but that is only because he does not know them well; he just 
fills in by imagination, the gaps caused by his ignorance. Every 
useful piece of information in this very book goes to prove that 
Blake’s ideas belong to the pre-Christian world. In fact, Blake’s 
mentality is a phase of the de-christianisation of Europe in the 
eighteenth century ; accomplished in his case, not by going forward, 
like Voltaire or Rousseau, but by going backwards, like Sweden- 
borg. Those who think that truth appeared in Egypt 2,000 B.C. 
can of course approve of this. 

This book therefore is not a contribution to an explanation of 
Blake. It is a record of the thoughts that arise while reading 
Blake in the mind of a particular reader: a fairly widely cultured 
and religious minded dreamer. This is what gives the book its 
delightful quality. A great love of Blake pervades the very writ- 
ing. There are innumerable ingenious ideas mostly of a senti- 
mental origin. There is a very large quantity of would-be trans- 
lations and summarisation of Blake into plainer English And 
yet, do we gain by this? Ahania “ trembling, cold, in jealous fears, 
she sat—A Shadow of Despair ” becomes “ she is well aware of the 
insecurity of her position.” Day dreaming about Blake is not a 
method. Here, there is not enough psychology of Blake, not 
enough information about what was known of occult doctrine in 
the eighteenth century. Boehme, or Plotinus, or the Cabala, 
are not in Blake as in themselves, but as felt in the eighteenth cen- 
tury by Blake. And Blake changed his mind or his feeling about 
them many times: so that a system of Blake’s thought is incon- 
ceivable; he had a new system nearly every time he wrote. That 
is the difficulty of Blake research: the fixed elements are outside 
Blake, and are misshapen by him in various manners at various 
times, not coherently all through. 

DENIS SAURAT 

London 





On the Poetry of Pope. By Grorrrey Tittotson. Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press [New York: Oxford University Press]. 1938. 

Pp. viii+ 179. $3.00. 
Oscar Wilde is credited with the quip that there are two ways of 


not liking poetry: one is not to like it, and the other is to read Pope. 
London students taught by Mr. Tillotson know better than that, 
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and this book should aid in rescuing further cases of arrested Vic- 
torianism from error. The volume is organized as an analysis of 
Pope’s “ correctness ” under the headings of Nature, Design, Lan- 
guage, and Versification. Appended to these sections is a detailed 
discussion of “ Stratification [complexity ?] and Variety ” in Pope’s 
work, and briefer sections bring the volume to a close with specific 
observations on various aspects of Pope’s art. Throughout, Mr. 
Tillotson writes with a sensitiveness and a power of stimulation 
that will send all lovers of good writing to have another look at 
Pope, and to enjoy a better understanding, if not of his mind, at 
least of his art. We have here doubtless the best analysis ever made 
of the poetic quality of Pope’s writing. 

After such a superlative, reservations may be in order. The book 
seems to assume a theory of poetry that, even if widely held, is little 
serviceable to Pope—though Mr. Tillotson puts an excellent face 
on the matter. He seems to be a “monist” critic, assuming 
(though not flatly declaring) that there is one true poetry, and 
only one. And this one true poetry seems to be tied up somehow 
with descriptive powers. The “ Keats-like quality” of Pope’s 
perceptions is stressed (pp. 160, 166, 171). His “cruelty and 
indecency ” are said to be tempered “ with a fine yet almost tropical 
beauty ” (p. 156); at which point irony is prompted to remark 
that doubtless Hogarth and Turner had traits in common. The 
five pages (22-26) devoted to Pope’s love of landscape are on the 
whole biographical rather than critical; they tell no untruths, but 
tend perhaps to untrue implications. Pope does not depend on 
the senses or on description for his achievement. In these matters 
the critic must nowadays be sufficiently diversitarian to allow every 
poet to build his Paradise out of materials of his own choice. 
There is little place in Mr. Tillotson’s poetics for Pope’s best and 
greatest poem, the Essay on Man; and Pope’s concept of “ truth ” 
in satire (p. 167) is quite mis-stated. 

But the volume gives a highly engaging account of the surface 
qualities of Pope’s art. The section that most pleases the present 
reviewer is that on Language. Here we have the results of delicate 
perception and of intelligent and illuminating research into the 
diction of Pope’s predecessors. In spite of many treatments of the 
topic, Tillotson’s collection of specimens of poetic diction should 
be permanently serviceable. Strewn throughout the volume are 
innumerable ingenious and incisive observations such as that (p. 
59) about the endings of the poems; that (pp. 139-40) concerning 
Pope’s use of polysyllables; and the comment on the Atticus por- 
trait (pp. 156-7), ete. ete. The “ posie ” of the volume might well 
be Qut miscuit utile dulct. 


GEORGE SHERBURN 
Columbia University 
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The Unextinguished Hearth, Shelley and his Contemporary Critics. 
By Newman I. Wuire. Durham, N. C.: Duke University 
Press, 1938. Pp. xvi-++ 397. $3.00. 


Students of Shelley will be grateful to Professor White for bring- 
ing between two covers all the contemporary reviews of the poet’s 
works, thus furnishing a fair basis for sound judgment of how 
Shelley struck his contemporaries. But Professor White’s con- 
tention that they furnish a reliable basis is not entirely borne out 
by the facts or by the reviews themselves. The political bias and 
personal animosities of the reviewers precluded any expression of 
their actual convictions of the literary value of any production. 
The author and his work were merely a springboard from which 
the reviewer might jump at the throat of his opponent. When a 
man of Walter Scott’s usual high sense of honor could stoop to 
write laudatory anonymous reviews of his own works, what are 
we to expect of reviewing in general—is any review to be taken 
seriously? What his contemporaries really thought of Shelley 
still remains obscure. Professor White and the reviews he prints 
do make it clear, however, that, contrary to generally received 
opinion, Shelley was not only not ignored in his day but was actually 
well received in many high places. But at this point, flushed with 
victory, the author runs into the untenable position that “ it was 
fear, and not dullness that motivated Shelley’s more unfriendly 
critics.” This statement calls for more documentation than is 
offered here. 

The book is divided into: introduction, the reviews, poetic trib- 
utes to Shelley, chronological and alphabetical summaries of the 
reviews and of the poet’s own works. Needless to say these last 
two sections contain valuable bibliographical materials, nothwith- 
standing much repetition in themselves and of the work already 
ably done by Professor Marsh. 

There are a number of small errors, such as “seduction” for 

“sedition” (p. 9), “1855” for “1885” (p. 45), “1882” for 
“1828” (p. 326), “ February 11” for “ February 2” (p. 360), 
“ Laurence ” for “ Lawrence” (p. 45). The spelling of Shelley’s 
name is not always, as on page 316, that found in the original 
articles, and the assertion that every volume published during 
Shelley’s lifetime under his own name appeared between 1816 and 
1823 ignores at least three early works. .On page 11 Professor 
White falls into a series of errors—“ Croly ” is not a part of the 
title of the book, the date is 1828, not 1831; and the passage quoted 
from Croly’s Beauties of the English Poets touching the continued 
dominance of Pope in the Age of Romanticism is misquoted and 
therefore misinterpreted. Croly merely meant that of the poets 
immediately succeeding Dryden, “ Pope retains the pre-eminence,” 
but the word still which has unfortunately slipped in just before 


“ 
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the word retains gives a contemporaneousness to the idea which 
Mr. Croly never meant, as is shown by his later strictures on Pope 
and his praise of the Romantics. On page 45 he is tripped up 
again in interpretation when he asserts that “The Refutation [of 
Deism] itself is an example of Shelley’s peculiar methods at the 
time, for its real aim, of course, is to support deism.” On the 
contrary A Refutation is a vigorous plea for atheism as the only 
course between Christianity and Deism. 

But let us repeat that The Unextinguished Hearth is a valuable 
repository and will prove a time-saver to Shelley scholars. 


Davip Lez CLARK 
The University of Texas 
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Deutscher Sprachatlas, fortgesetzt von WALTHER MITZKA und 
BERNHARD Martin. 9. Lieferung. Marburg: N. G. Elwert’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1937. The maps of the ninth number of 
the Sprachatlas have a new appearance in so far as some of them 
show the boundary lines as well as the distinguishing dialect marks 
in color, and one (Nr. 56, Wrede’s ‘ Einteilungskarte’) has deeply 
hatched boundaries. The value of the color marks lies especially 
in the fact that it is possible to dispense with a large number of 
diacritical signs, thereby making the maps easier to study where 
more involved linguistic factors are treated. Owing to mechanical 
difficulties in connection with the colors, the so-called ‘ Pausblatter’ 
disappear entirely and cannot even be got separately, as in the case 
of the former numbers. This ninth number is also significant in 
that it gives together with Wrede’s map of the above-mentioned 
classification of the German dialects, which he used with alterations 
and additions from 1903 on for his lectures, a brief and usable 
descriptive table in the ‘ Text,’ pages 247 to 254; the detailed com- 
mentary is to appear in the Deutsche Dialektgeographie series. The 
present number, however, is principally concerned with the geo- 
graphical distribution of forms of the words erzéhlt in sentence 21 
(‘ Wem hat er die neue Geschichte erzihlt?’) and trinken in sen- 
tence 16 (‘ Du bist noch nicht gross genug, um eine Flasche Wein 
auszutrinken ...’)—interesting is the observation that the Swabian 
dialects still mark the difference between an infinitive (MHG -en) 
and a gerund (MHG -ende)—and briefly discusses the various 
words used in the different dialects for sprechen in sentence 31 
(‘ Ich verstehe euch nicht, ihr miisst ein bisschen lauter sprechen.’). 
We are here confronted with the problem of the ‘ Gefiihlston,’ 
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which plays such a large part in semasiology. The editors properly 
remark that “ Die Vorstellung kann ja die verschiedensten Mensch- 
arten umfassen: der Fragende kann als schwerhdriger Alter, 
oder der Gemahnte als ungezogenes Kind gedacht werden. Diese 
Wortkarte zeigt also die Grenzen der schriftlichen Fragenmethode 
iiberhaupt. Aber auch bei unmittelbarer Frage wiirde sich die 
Gefahr ganz verschiedener Bedeutungsinhalte hochstens verringern 
lassen.” Many other facts presented in the objective way of the 
Sprachatlas offer new problems and assist in solving old ones. 


EDWARD H. SEHRT 
George Washington University 





Carlyle’s Fusion of Poetry, History, and Religion by 1834. By 
Hitt SHine. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1938. Pp. viii+ 85. $1.50. This little volume brings together 
three articles which appeared in Studies in Philology during 1936 
and 1937. The development of Carlyle’s conceptions of religion, 
poetry, and history is traced to the point of their fusion in 1834. 
The author goes into the matter with great care and succeeds in 
combining a series of very complicated intellectual and spiritual 
struggles into a unity that is convincing. Without over-quotation 
he allows Carlyle to speak very largely for himself. 

Briefly the conflict in Carlyle’s mind began as soon as he tried 
to accommodate his early and narrow religious training to ampler 
ranges of thought. Beginning with “a profound distrust” of 
reason he attained under the influence of German philosophy a 
favorable conception and a new definition of the faculty so that by 
1829 he came to look upon it as “ the unifier of religion and poetry.” 
By the end of 1831 he had achieved a theoretical fusion of religion 
and poetry from which he anticipated “a new tolerant morality.” 
Early in 1832 he reached the belief that poetry “in very deed ” had 
“nothing to do with Fiction.” The conflict of man’s free will with 
material necessity “not only is Poetry, but is the sole Poetry pos- 
sible.” For him history and poetry had now become one. 

Thus he attained a theoretical fusion of the three. “ Poetry, 
Carlyle insisted, should find its materials in facts rather than in 
fiction. History, the manifestation of the supernatural in the 
actual, was to serve as exempla to society. Religion, also a mani- 
festation of the supernatural in the actual, was to provide the 
highest moral interpretation of these phenomena of life.” In 1834 
he wrote to Emerson that The Diamond Necklace was his first 
attempt to unify history and poetry. It was really more than this, 
as we have seen. It was a fusion of both with religion. Thus The 
Diamond Necklace was the prelude to The French Revolution, 
which Carlyle began twenty days after writing to Emerson the letter 
just mentioned. Difficult as it is to follow the mazes of a mind like 
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Carlyle’s there can be little doubt that Mr. Shine has brought into 
relief the main conclusions of Carlyle’s thinking on these subjects, 
and that he has given as much perhaps as we shall ever know about 
the matter. 


WALDO H. DUNN 
Scripps College 





Arthur Rimbaud in Abyssinia. Par Enrp Starxie. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press [New York: Oxford University Press], 1937. 
Pp. viii-+ 158. The poet Rimbaud remained eleven years in 
Abyssinia (1880-91), but he wrote not one line of poetry during all 
this time—indeed we know well that he turned his back deliberately 
on his early life, spoke of it with scorn. One is not surprised, 
therefore, to find that this book—conscientiously written—in its 158 
pages of small print, should contain much that concerns the history 
of Abyssinia, some pages concerning Rimbaud’s activity as a mer- 
chant and explorer, nothing at all concerning the latter’s poetry. 
The author believes that even so there might be something to glean 
retrospectively regarding the poet. ... This is difficult to deny 
positively; but very few hints are offered. The last chapter telling 
of the failure of Rimbaud’s sturdy efforts to gain a real foothold in 
Abyssinia, of his return to Europe, of his last terrible illness, of his 
death in Marseilles, is moving, and shows that Rimbaud was perhaps 
not as fundamentally corrupt as posterity thinks (he was good to 
slaves and stood for their rights against brutal masters). One 
thing may be relevant: Rimbaud would not have been opposed to 
use his pen—if not for poetry or least as a prose writer—in his last 
years, but his attempts to get in touch with the Société Géogra- 
phique came to naught. The reader may judge for himself how 
much this study concerns literature—where does the domain of 
literature not extend to-day !?! 


A. SCHINZ 
The University of Pennsylvania 





Le Comédien Auvergnat Montdory, introducteur et interpréte de 
Corneille. Par Exige Cortizr. Clermont-Ferrand: Imprimeries 
Mont-Louis, 1937. Pp. 267. Written by a journalist of Clermont- 
Ferrand who is in close touch with recent scholarly productions, this 
book gives a lively account of the first great French actor. It is 
attractively illustrated and introduced by a laudatory letter from M. 
Strowski. While there is little in the volume that was not known 
to a few specialists, there is in it for many readers information, 
agreeably presented, in regard to the actors who made possible the 
rise in France of classical drama, as well as an entertaining account 
of life in central France in the second quarter of the seventeenth 
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century and a sympathetic biography of an actor who attained great 
fame only to see his chances for further triumphs taken away by 


paralysis. H.0.L 





John Milton: Paradise Lost. Paradise Regained, the Minor 
Poems, and Samson Agonistes. Edited by Mrerritr Y. Hucues. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1935, 1937. Pp. lvi + 412, 
lxili + 633. $1.00 per volume. This two-volume edition of Mil- 
ton’s poetry, together with a forthcoming volume of selected prose, 
is avowedly “not intended primarily for scholars.” Its introduc- 
tions, however, draw upon very recent scholarship as well as upon 
the inevitable sources, and its notes are not only full but also (at 
this late date) surprisingly fresh. A provocative feature is the 
arrangement of the minor poems in chronological order—a com- 
paratively new idea, always dangerous, but demonstrably valuable. 
There are an interesting number of differences from the chronology 
of Grierson (1925), and even from that of Hanford (1936). Pro- 
fessor Hughes has succeeded in producing an edition which his 
colleagues may profitably consult, and which those students who 
are not distracted by footnotes will find enlightening indeed. 


The Ohio State University WILLIAM RB. PARKER 





Elijah Fenton 1683-1730. By Eart Haruan. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1937. Pp. 205. This useful 
study of Fenton’s character, career and achievement is strictly ob- 
jective, and deals judiciously with a number of difficult points. The 
author proves, for example, that Fenton was from his Cambridge 
days “a merely political non-juror,” dispels much of the obscurity 
surrounding the poet’s early maturity, pushes the composition of 
Mariamne back to the fall of 1711, and establishes the Fenton 
canon. In the Odyssey collaboration, which is here approached 
from a new direction, Fenton stands out as the most honest trium- 
vir; but Pope comes off well, always generous to Fenton and as- 
tonishingly patient in the midst of harassments. Pope seems to 
have revised Fenton’s translations less thoroughly than has been 
supposed, though on this point the evidence is not conclusive. 

Fenton was so apathetic physically and intellectually that he is 
not likely to win another biographer, and this one is scarcely to be 
blamed if his book is of interest only to the specialist. But Dr. 
Harlan could have lightened the reader’s task by permitting some 
of the detailed discussion (on pp. 56-57, for example) to overflow 
into the notes, and by providing summaries more frequently at 
chapter ends. He is completely candid about Fenton’s essential 
unimportance as a person and as a poet, emphasizing the “typical 
aspects ” of career and achievements. Here one might expect a 
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more minute examination of Fenton’s blank verse, and of the 
“ progress poem ” element in An Epistle to Mr. Southerne. 


ROBERT A. AUBIN 
New Jersey College for Women 





ée Bibliography of British History (1700-1715). Volume 11, 
1708-1715. By Witt1am THomas Morcan. Bloomington, Indi- 
ana. $6.00. (Indiana University Studies, Nos. 114-118, 100 
copies for sale.) The second volume of Professor Morgan’s bibliog- 
raphy will be welcomed by those familiar with the first volume. 
In a period in which literature and journalism were so closely 
allied, the student of literature is frequently forced to devote some 
time to the controversial pamphleteering of the age. Professor 
Morgan’s volumes will be indispensable for such work. The second 
volume lists about 5,700 items for eight years. The third volume, 
which “ will include chapters on source materials later than 1716, 
correspondence, the drama, periodicals, secondary works, and un- 
published manuscripts,” is expected from the press in a few 
months. 

LOUIS I. BREDVOLD 

University of Michigan 





Heinrich Arman Rattermann, German American Author, Poet 
and Historian, 1832-1923. By Sister Mary Epmunp Span- 
HEIMER. (The Catholic University of America Studies in German, 
vol. 1x.) Washington, 1937. Pp. x, 148. A thorough and sympa- 
thetic study of the idealistic and fruitful career of Rattermann 
that will appeal to every student of the Germans in America. The 
author divides the work into three parts of approximately equal 
length. The first deals with the German immigrant who settled 
in Cincinnati in 1846 and rose to comfortable wealth through 
founding an insurance company. The second analyzes his poetry, 
which was inspired chiefly by Herder, Goethe, Platen, and Geibel— 
far removed from both Romanticism or Naturalism. Rattermann, 
among many other things, wrote over 600 sonnets, some of them 
full of great beauty. His other, probably his chief merit, lies in 
the field of the history of the Germans in this country, where his 
vast, carefully documented output constitutes interesting reading 
and fundamental source material. After his death his library was 
acquired by the University of Illinois. He was born a Catholic 
and preserved throughout his life a reverent, though not a believ- 
ing, attitude toward the Church. Some of the author’s quotations 
are not rendered into felicitous English in the notes (e.g. pp. 39 
and 112). There is an excellent bibliography. 

A. E, ZUCKER 

University of Maryland 
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Johann Nestroy: Ausgewihlte Werke. Herausgegeben und 
eingeleitet von Franz H. Mautner. Mit 8 farbigen Tafeln und 1 
Bildnis des Dichters. Wien: Otto Lorenz Verlag. 494 8. So groB 
der Erfolg Nestroys zu Lebzeiten war—im Jahre 1844 wurden in 
Wien 170 Auffiihrungen seiner Werke gegeben—so schwer haben es 
ihm die Kritiker schon damals und die Literarhistoriker spater 
gemacht, denn Mephisto ist immer eine peinliche Erscheinung; die 
Marchenwelt Raimunds ist bequemer und gemiitvoller. .azu ist er 
schwer einzuordnen ; teilweise steckt er noch im Biedermeier, teil- 
weise beriihrt er sich mit dem Rationalismus des Jungen Deutsch- 
lands und seine Wurzeln stecken im Barock und in der Aufklarung 
zugleich. Es pa&t das Kellersche Sonett “Jeder Schein triigt ” 
auf ihn, nur da es Nestroy nicht gelingt, jenen Schatz in dem 
verdichtigen Hause zu heben und so wie der Schweizer sich zu 
versohnendem Humor durchzuringen. 

Mautner hat auf 60 Seiten seiner Ausgabe einen Aufsatz voraus- 
geschickt, der iiber Nestroy als Dichter und Schauspieler nicht nur 
berichtet, sondern der mit geschickten Analysen an den gegebenen 
Werken aufzeigt, wo mimisch, dramatisch und wortschépferisch 
seine Starke liegt. Da die deutsche Literatur an Komédien nicht 
reich ist, liegt die Wertung Nestroys als groBen Komédiendichters 
nahe, wenn sie auch trotz der Warme und des Geschickes, mit dem 
sich der Herausgeber fiir ihn einsetzt, kaum ohne Widerspruch 
bleiben wird. 

Die acht gut gewihlten Stiicke, denen eine gute Bliitenlese von 
Glanzstellen und Aphorismen aus andern Werken, drei Musik- 
proben und ein Glossar ésterreichischer Dialektworte angefiigt sind, 
basiert textlich auf der groBen Brunkner-Rommelschen Nestroy- 
Ausgabe. Gut gedruckt und mit 8 vorziiglichen farbigen Tafeln 
Nestroyscher Rollen ausgestattet, reiht sie sich den giangigen Klas- 
sikerausgaben wiirdig an. 

ERNST FEISE 





The Complete Works of John Webster. Edited by F. L. Lucas. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1937. 4 vols., pp xviii + 288, 
vi + 372, vi + 339, viili+ 274. $10.50. This is a reprint of the 
edition published by Houghton Mifflin in 1928 and reviewed in 
MLN. (xv, 56-60). In reprinting this excellent edition at a sub- 
stantial reduction in price, the Oxford Press has done much to 
realize the editor’s desire “ to get Webster enjoyed ” by the general 
reader. 


LOUIS TEETER 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ZésreE. Un savant portugais, M. Meréa, avait identifié (Rev. lus. xxv, 
284) un nom d’ animal zevro, ezabra etc. se trouvant dans d’ anciens docu- 
ments de son pays, avec l’onagre, une sorte d’ ane sauvage. M. A. Castro 
dans la RFE xv, 17 avait repris cette identification pour |’ a. esp. zebro, 
enzebra, azebro, ezebro et ajouté que le zébre importé plus récemment 
d’Afrique par les Portugais, avait été dénommé par ceux-ci par le nom de 
l’onagre dont la race avait disparu de la péninsule, mais dont la légendaire 
course rapide rappelait celle de l’onagre; quant & I’ étymologie, M. Castro 
ne pouvait rien affirmer sinon qu’ il excluait une étymologie arabe, vu la 
diffusion du nom de |’ onagre dans les noms de lieux. J’ ai pu ajouter 
(RFE xv, 375) des textes catalans du XV® siécle attestant le méme nom 
de la béte ancienne (corrents atzebres; mes corre qu’ enzebra) et j’ ai 
ajouté (Neuphil. Mitt. xxxvil, 94) un anc. prov. sibra (dans Flamenca v. 
4291: El mon non a drago ni vibra / ors ni leon ni lop ni sibra / qu’ om 
no. | pusca adomeschar) et un anc. fr. (Rom. de Thébes v. 4775) azoivre 
(plus tost vont qu’ oiseaus qui vole); pour |’ étymologie, je discutais la 
suggestion de Marineus Siculus (XVI° siécle) et Covarrubias (mentionnée 
par Castro): les zébres seraient ces poulains lusitains engendrés par le 
zéphyre d’ aprés le dire d’ Homére, de Virgile et de Pline (cf. galic. véfiro 
‘wind-egg,’ all. Windei), mais je ne pouvais pleinement y souscrire a& 
cause des a- en- des mots péninsulaires anciens: je proposais dubitative- 
ment insipidus ‘ rétif.. M. Menéndez Pidal revient dans un article “ Zebra, 
cebra” de Rom, Review xxix, 74, sur la question étymologique et, sans 
connaitre mon article qui avait paru pendant les troubles espagnols, 
s’arréte & zéphyrus: zebra serait, en harmonie avec la légende, une forme 
portugaise, sans diphthongaison: “el nombre fué ideado en Lusitania y 
de alli se difundié por toda la Peninsula”; M. Pidal prouve ensuite que 
les idiomes africains ne montrent aucune trace d’un mot indigéne qui 
pourrait avoir donné le nom du zébre aux langues européennes, de sorte 
que cet animal doit bien son nom a I’ onagre ancien. Le brillant exposé de 
M. Menéndez Pidal, qui révéle son impeccable maitrise de la philologie et 
de la linguistique, ne nous dispense pourtant pas des questions suivantes: 
(1) le prov. sibra (en rime avec le latinisme vibra = vipera) et l’a. fr. 
azoivre (celui-ci moins sir) ne concordent pas avec é latin, (2) les formes 
avec e(n)- a- ne sont pas éclaircies par zephyrus: faudrait-il expliquer 
l’ a- par un emprunt & travers Il’ arabe (cat. atzebra comme atzémla, a. esp. 
azémila = ar. az-zémila avec article assimilé), puis ‘ hypostase de préfixe’ 
a->en-? 

Leo SPITZER 
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Astronomical Thought in Renaissance England. A Study of the 
English Scientific Writings from 1500 to 1645. By Francis R. 
JOHNSON. 373 pages. $3.25. 


The purpose of this vol to survey the English i from 
about 1500 to the sac anak Abaca, in order to Poh us a pate 
nomical thought in scientifie circles during that significant period of transition from 
the old cosmology to the new. 

A Critical Bibliography of the Works of Edmund Spenser Printed 
Before 1700. By FRANCIS R. JOHNSON. 75 pages, 11 reproduc- 
tions of early title pages, 4to. $2.75. 


In the p tion of this ipo owed the author examined personally over half 
the copies of the rarer editions of © now in American libraries, indluding the 
libraries of private collectors. In ition, the copies in all other public libraries, 
both in America and Great Britain, having important Spenser collections, were 
checked by correspondents. 
The Classic Deities in Bacon: A Study in Mythological Symbolism. 
By CuHarces W. LEMMI, 236 pages. $2.50. 
This volume assembles and discusses the great essayist’s allusions to the por 
It may be said that Professor Lemmi studies Bacon not only as a m 
also as a philosopher and a man. 
Milton’s Debt to Greek Tragedy in ‘Samson Agonistes. By WILLIAM 
R. PARKER. 276 pages. $2.50. 
This is a book which should be useful to students of Greek tragedy and com- 
parative literature, as well as to readers of English poetry. Its pet Ye is to establish 


the major aspects of Milton's debt to Aeschylus, Sophocles, uripides in his 
effort to re-create Attic drama in English. 


Spenser’s Theory of Friendship. By CHaries G. SmirH. 82 pages. 

$1.25. 

This volume comprises a series of researches which endeavor to throw some new 

light on Spenser's virtue of friendship in the Faerie Queene, The points of view 
reached are corroborated by material widespread in Spenser's literary environment. 

The Axiochus of Plato translated by Edmund Spenser. Edited by 

FREDERICK MORGAN PADELFORD. 90 pages. $2.75. 


Professor Padelford’s unique copy of this “lost” dialogue has been photo- 
gtaphically reproduced and is fully edited with an introduction and notes. 


The Works of Edmund Spenser: A Variorum Edition. Edited by 
Epwin GREENLAW, CHARLES. G. OsGoop, FREDERICK MORGAN 
PADELFORD and Ray HEFFNER. 6 volumes. $30.00. 


This edition aims to furnish an accurate text fe grmgh wo and prose and to 
make accessible in convenient form the fruits of all the significant scholarship and 
literary criticism which have contributed to the better understanding and appreciation 
of this major poet. 
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e e Petit Miroir 
is an invitation to intermediate students to regard the face of the living 
France and, in so doing, to come into a deeper understanding and appre- 
ciation of her contributions to world culture. This comprehensive treat- 
ment of French civilization reflects the real France—her people, life, 
culture, and problems, as a well-proportioned whole without over-emphasis 
of any one phase at the expense of the others. Well illustrated. $1.72. 
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This standard text has been brought up to date by the introduc- 
tion of new material throughout the book and the rewriting of the 
section of the twentieth century. Bibliographies have been en- 
tirely revised. $4.00 
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